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Durinc the many years it has been active in the 






organ industry the Estey family has trained a thoroughly com- 








petent and reliable corps of organ builders. These craftsmen i 
have created many of the truly great instruments in this , 
country. Q 







Today this staff of master organ builders is maintaining the Estey - 






reputation for artistic work which it helped establish through the 






years gone by. 







An Estey Organ is not a commercial product — it is an instru- 






ment created by craftsmen for those who appreciate artistic 






achievement. 
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The University of Minnesota 


now completing 


large Aeolian-Skinner 


N orthrup Auditorium 


2 1932, the University, not having.at that time an appropriation sufficient to 
build the complete instrument desired, placed a contract for the foundation of the organ, 
including the necessary four manual console. 

In 1933 and 1934 certain stops, as originally planned, were added, and finally in 
August 1935 a contract was placed with us for all of the balance of the specification, as 
originally conceived, which will result in a magnificent instrument. 


The specifications of this organ when completed this fall are printed below: 
























GREAT ORGAN PIPES ,; SWELL ORGAN PIPES ; CHOIR ORGAN PIPES ; SOLO ORGAN PIPES PEDAL ORGAN—Augmented 
16’ Diapason .. ....... 61 Se I. 5.45s00005 73 16’ Contra Viole ...... 73 | ** 16’ Contra Gamba ..... 73 . 
8 First Diapason .....61 | *** 16’ Gemshorn ..... eT Sees 731 30 @ Geta ..........- 73 | ** 32 ey Open Diapa- 
8 Second Diapason... .61 8 Geigen _— ose 8 Concert Flute ...... 73 | ** 8 Gamba Celeste ..... 73 Reh sy SE ied aa 1 
* 8 Third Diapason ....61 | *** 8’ Hohifldte ......... 73 | *** 8 Cor-de-Nuit ....... 73 | ** §& Aetherial Celeste 32 Sub Bourdon ...... 5 
8’ Flute Harmonique. . .61 c—_........ 73 | *** 8 Dulcet (2 Rks.) ..146 +a eee 146 16’ Diapason .......... 32 
** 8! Gedeckt (Enclosed). .61 8’ Salicional ......... 73 8’ Unda Maris ....... 61| ** 8’ Flauto Mirabilis ...73| , 16 Contre Basse ...... 32 
8’ Gemshorn ......... 61 8 Voix Celeste ...... 73 A... ee 73 | ** 4 Octave Gamba ..... 73 16’ Metal Diapason ....32 
** 8 Viola (Enclosed)... .61 8’ Echo Gamba ...... 73 | *** 4’ Gemshon ......... 73 | ** 4 Orchestral Flute ....73 16’ Diapason (Great) 
* 51/3 Quint......... 61 8’ Echo Celeste ...... 73 See 73| ** Cornet de Viole 16’ Bourton ........ as 
GM esi si5s.35 61 8’ Flauto Dolce ...... 73 2 2/3’ Nazard ....... 61 ce ee 1ss| ,, 16 Contra Viele (Choir) 
* 4 Second Octave ..... 61 8 Flute Celeste ...... 61 2’ Plecole ....00..0- 61 | *** 16’ Corno di Bassetto ..73 16’ Gamba (Solo) 
4’ Flute (Enclosed) ...61 4’ Octave Geigen ..... 73 1 3/9 Veree ....---- 61 | #** gy English Horn ...... 73 16’ Echo Lieblich (Swell) 
* 31/5 Tenth......... 61 | *** 4’ Violina ........... 73 | *** 11/5’ Larigot ....... 61 8’ French Horn ...... 73 | *** 16’ Gemshorn (Swell) 
2 2/3 Twelfth....... 61 5 ph eRpppE te: 73 | *** —Dulciana Mixture 8 Tuba Mirabilis... .73 S Octave ...---++-.. 12 
2’ Fifteenth ......... 61 | *** 2 2/3 Twelfth ....... 61 SMD scares 183 | *** 4 Tuba Clarion... 73 8 Gedeckt ........... 12 
Harmonics (4 Rks.)244 | *** 2’ Fifteenth ......... Ehaos 2. eee 73 8’ Harp : & Calle ....... 0008. 12 
* Plein Jeu (7 Rks.) +ee Dolce Cornet eee 73 | #e¢ from Choir, 8’ Viole (Choir) 
losed) ....... 427 GD: esiness 305 8 Orchestral Oboe ....73 4’ Colesta ) OL Notes 8’ Still Gedeckt (Swell) 
* 16’ Contra Tromba (En- Chorus Mixture ceed ie) eee 73) * Chimes, 25 Tubes *** 5 1/3’ Twelfth 
SS ere 61 i 305 8 Harp Tremolo ; (from Bourdon) ....12 
8’ Tromba (Enclosed) . .61 SS ea 73 | *** 61 Bars *** 4! Super Octave (from 
* 4 Octave Tromba (En- 8’ Vox Humana ...... 73 4’ Celesta : Metal Diapason) ...24 
SD sac ensisee 61 16’ Posaune .......... 73 Tremolo 4’ Flute ............ 12 
8’ Harp 8’ Cornopean 73 oes Harmonics (5 Rks.)160 
oe from Choir, * 8 French Trumpet .... y *** 32’ Contra Fagotta 
61 Notes 8 French Trimpet ....73 : 
4! Celesta W CHMOD <6. c0.cess. 73 ie 12 
‘4 Chimes (from Solo), 8 Harp P *** 16’ Fagotta (Choir) 
25 Notes eee from Choir, 16’ Posaune (Swell) 
4’ Celesta ) 1 Notes *** 32’ Bombarde ......... 12 
Tremolo 16’ Trombone ......... 32 
NOTE 8’ Tromba ........... 12 
*—Additions completed — in 4’ Clarion ........... 12 
1933. s Chimes (from Solo), 
**—Additions completed in 25 Notes 
1934. 
***—Additions now ordered 
complete instrument as 





originally planned. 
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Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Average Organist 
Note: The purpose of this column is to present a list of 
all current publications of interest to organists and choral 
conductors, with reviews of any numbers that for one 
reason or another call for special comment. Sometimes 
when space is limited a composition is merely listed here, 
to be later reviewed at length. For the normal run of 
new publications it is generally sufficient to give the com- 
poser, title, publisher, price, and such details as voices 
and soloists needed, grade of difficulty, length, etc. In 
music as in any other art, what one expert likes may not 
at all find favor with another. It must also be remem- 
bered that even the experts condemned some of the 
world’s greatest masterpieces when they first heard them: 
how then can any set of reviews be anything more than 
an index, a guide-post, a catalogue of music available? 

T.A.O.’s set of abbreviations enables the reader to get 
much information in little space, thus enabling T.A.O. 
to present more materials than would otherwise be possi- 
ble. The composer's name is given in all-caps when it 
is an original composition; transcriptions, having inferior 
value from the viewpoint of the future of the literature 
for any instrument or voice, are clearly indicated, and 
the composer's name is not given the prominence of print 
in all-caps. 

ORGAN: Basil HARWOOD: Album of Eight Pieces, 
26p. md. (Novello-Gray, $2.25). Service material; each 
piece is given a suitable religious inscription or text. 

Margery MOORE: English March, 5p. e. (Novello- 
Gray, 75c). A simple number with individual flavor. 

RHEINBERGER: Sonata No. 16, Op. 175, 21p. d. 
(Novello-Gray, $1.50). The excellent Harvey Grace edi- 
tion. Its three movements are Allegro Moderato, Scan- 
dinavian, and Introduction and Fugue. 

Leon VERREES: Choral-Improvisation on O God 
our Help in Ages Past, Vp. d. (Carl Fischer, 60c). This 
work won the prize offered by The Diapason and award- 
ed by the Guild at its recent convention. The theme is 
given in the pedals in octaves, against which the hands 
play figuration in fairly rapid movement, the hands con- 
tinuing their work through the measures of rest that 
separate the sentences of.the theme as played in the 
pedal. As was brought out in T.A.O.’s symposium on 
American composers, Mr. Verrees has an Jntermezzo 
published by Gray, with two other works accepted for 
publication; he was born in Belgium, came to America 
in 1921, and become a citizen in 1927. The judges who 
selected this work for the prize have thereby written 
their own adequate appraisal of it. 


ANTHEMS: BACH: Cantata 8: “When will God re- 
call my spirit,’ 12p. and “Thou that life and death or- 
dainest,” 3p. me. (E. C. Shirmer, 30c). It is hard to 
catalogue Bach’s choral music as to difficulty, for once 
a choir gets to know Bach it finds him easy to sing. 
These two comprise the complete choruses of the can- 
tata; English and German texts; complete copies con- 
taining the solos are available from the publisher. No. 8 
is for the 16th Sunday after Trinity. A return to Bach’s 
church cantatas is highly desirable; here is music that 
grows more valuable year after year; the organ plays 
a most important part, exactly as it should; any fairly 
good chorus can soon learn to do these things effectively ; 
they take anthems out of the wishy-washy class and 
stand them on their feet as an important part of the 
Sunday service. This anthem and chorale, which the 
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two numbers actually are, make a good pair to begin 
with. 

BACH: Cantata 105: “Lord enter not into wrath,” 
20p. me. and “Now I know that Thou art loving,” 5p. 
e. (E. C. Schirmer, 40c). All that is said of No. 8 ap- 
plies also to this, though No. 8 might perhaps be better 
for the average choir if only one is to be chosen. 

BYRD: “J will not leave you comfortless,” 5-p. dp 
cu. me. (E. C. Schirmer, 16c). Also published for men’s 
voices. 

T. F. H. CANDLYN: “Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis 
in F,” 11p. c. me. (Schmidt, 16c). A well-written inter- 
esting number, with original flavor. 

Cyr de BRANT: “Missa Festiva Choralis,” 20p. me. 
(Carl Fischer, 60c). Also published for 2-part and for 
3-part chorus of men or women. 

Basset W. HOUGH: “Benedictus es Domine in A,” 
8p. c. me. (Gray, 15c). An excellent setting, making 
good use of the contrast value of unison and 8-part writ- 
ing, accompanied and unaccompanied sections. 

Edward MARGETSON: “O come let us sing,” 15p. 
cu. d. (J. Fischer & Bro., 20c). A. brilliant anthem by a 
composer, one who steps forth confidently and gives 
much to justify his confidence. The main work is con- 
trapuntal; he degenerates into common melody-over- 
harmony only for the contrast sections. Here then is a 
long step in the right direction. And to show he has 
no aversion to the simple beauty of music he gives one 
passage to a solo baritone against a humming chorus. 
It needs a good chorus, and plenty of rehearsal. 

Edward MARGETSON: “Search me O Lord,” 15p. 
cu. md. (J. Fischer & Bro., 20c). When the study of 
harmony overshadowed the study of counterpoint, chor- 
al music began to starve to death. It will be men like 
Mr. Margetson who will revive it. This number has 
less structural merit than the “O come’ but it will prob- 
ably be found to appeal to a larger number of choirs at 
first trial. It has more of the harmonic sobriety, less 
of the contrapuntal vitality; but it sets its text well and 
will wear well with repeated performances. 

Edward MARGETSON: “Softly now the light of 
day,” 8p. me. (J. Fischer & Bro., 15c). This is the most 
melodious of the three new unaccompanied Margetson 
anthems; it requires a good chorus, a little 4-part men’s 
work, and true feeling for musical values. The most 
practical of the three is this one, but all three are much 
above the average for true musicianship and forward- 
looking choral work. 

Constantine SCHVEDOV: “With joyful song,” 4p. 
cu. me. (E. C. Schirmer, 16c). A Russian number of 
good musical values, for divided parts, with basses capa- 
able of sustaining a strong low F. 

Frank L. SEALY: “O Lord of life,” 12p. c. t. me. 








The first aim in every review is to be honest and fair, and 
the second aim is to serve the class of organist for whom 
each particular piece was obviously written. In reviewin: 
a difficult sonata the obvious reader is the mature mustctan 
who has a great technic—and emphatic tastes—of his own: | 
in reviewing a simple melody piece or a tuneful anthem 
the obvious reader is the beginner or the amateur, and h: 
-most likely has a volunteer choir. In each case the re- 
viewer endeavors to deal faithfully with the organist mos: 
concerned. The following obvious abbreviations are use 
¢.q.cq.qc.—chorus, quartet, chorus (preferred) or quarte! 
quartet (preferred) or chorus. 
s.a.t.b.h.l.m—solos, soprano, alto, tenor, bass, high voice. | 
low voice, medium voice; or duets (s-a, t-b, etc.) 
0.%.—organ accompaniment; unaccompanied. 
e.d.mv.—easy, difficult, moderately, very. | 
Readers will afford valuable cooperation if they open ac- | 
counts, so far as possible, with the publishers whose ad- | 
vertising announcements regularly appear in these pages. | 


| 
| 
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(Gray, 15c). A praise anthem in jubilant mood with 
a good variety of materials. 

Alfred WHITEHEAD: “The chariots of the Lord 
are strong,” 7p. co. me. (Schmidt, 12c). A little writing 
for divided women’s voices, and much use of the true 
organ accompaniment in contrast with the choral work 
it supports; every good choir should have it. 

Healy WILLAN: “Missa Brevis,” 9p. cu. me. (Carl 
Fischer, 25c). This is Dr. Willan’s No. 5 Missa Brevis; 
in F-sharp minor, for general use. 

CANTATA: George DYSON: “Nebuchadnezzar,” 
89p. (Novello-Gray, $1.75). Written for the 1935 three- 
choirs festival at Worcester, England; for chorus, with 
tenor and bass soloists. 

ANTHEMS: MEN’S VOICES: Cesar Franck, ar. 
T. Matthews: “Psalm 150,” 12p. me. (Gray, 15c). A 
good number for any chorus. 

ANTHEMS: WOMEN’S VOICES: Bach, ar. ‘A. T. 
Davison: “Now let every tongue adore Thee,” 3-p. 3p. 
(E. C. Schirmer, 15c). 

J. M. Beobide, ar. K. K. Davis: “God our Father Lord 
of Heaven,” 3-p. 4p. e. (E. C. Schirmer, 16c). 

Francis W. SNOW: “As pants the hart,” 4p. cu. me. 
(Schmidt, 12c). 

Ar. Marylou I. Jackson: “Negro Spirituals and 
Hymns,” 59p. (J. Fischer & Bro., 75c). A collection of 
25 numbers arranged for unaccompanied chorus of 
women’s voices, containing some unusual numbers as 
well as such wellknown things as “My Lord what a 
morning,” “Steal away,” “Go down Moses.” Says Hollis 
Dann: “This little book, containing simple four-part ar- 
rangements . . . is a real contribution to the all too few 
collections of this unique and intensely interesting type 
of American folk music. The book is particularly valu- 
able because of the native simplicity of the arrange- 
ments and the faithful reproduction of the Negro dialect 

. We are beginning to realize and appreciate the 
value and significance of the amazing number of Negro 
spirituals.” 


THANKSGIVING 

Eric H. THIMAN: “O that men would praise the 
Lord,” 8p. c. e. (Novello-Gray, 12c). This deservedly 
famous writer of choral music produces another good 
number; he has written much better things than this, 
but none the less it has plenty of merit. 

ADVENT 

Moravian, ar. Charlotte Lockwood: “Lightly lightly 
bells are pealing,” 4p. e. (Gray, 12c). Advent or Christ- 
mas; organ accompaniment, with Chimes; a sentence by 
the minister is suggested as a prelude, then follows the 
melody for solo voice, then for chorus, and finally for 
solo against humming chorus unaccompanied. 


Christmas Music 


Mark ANDREWS: “Rhapsody on a Christmas Chor- 
ale,” 16p. co. e. (Gray, 20c). The organ plays a most 
prominent part throughout, with a three-page interlude 
between the chorale and the gloria. The chorus sings 
the chorale in harmony, with organ ornamentation at 
the breathing places, and then a chorus of women sings 
in the same manner. An effective anthem. Available 
also for men’s chorus. 

Bressan, ar. Katherine K. Davis: “Noel of the Bres- 
san Waits,” 10p. c. me. (E. C. Schirmer, 18c). Distinct- 
ly piano accompaniment; some interesting choral tricks 
and devices; basses need a good low E-flat. 

L. CAMILIERI: “Christmas Exultation,” 10p. c. me. 
(Gray, 15c). A rather brilliant anthem of the style many 
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choirs still need for their Christmas programs; the writ- 
ing for voices is true, every intended effect comes out. 

Katherine K. Davis: “Out of your sleep arise and 
wake,” 5p. cu. (E. C. Schirmer, 16c). 

Wm. R. Davis: “A little Child there is yborn,” 7p. cu. 
me. (Flammer, 15c). When we go into such stunts as 
consecutive fifths, unsupported melodies, and all that. 
we must be rather good dramatists or we miss the mark 
Mr. Davis is trying interesting devices; examine thi: 
one for yourself before ordering. 

Dorothy JAMES: “Christmas Night,” 3p. cu. e. (Fitz 
Simons, 12c). A little anthem that aims to make inter 
esting music, in something other than commonplac: 
manner. 

Florence Turnery MALEY: “Hark what mean these 
holy voices,” 6p. c. me. (Schirmer, 12c). A little melody 
number of quiet beauty. 

Frances McCOLLIN: “Sing Alleluia,” 8-p. 9p. cu. 
me. (Schirmer, 15c). Women and men each in 4-part 
work on the same theme somewhat in canon style, then 
tenor solo over humming chorus, with lots of work on 
consecutive fifths—which you may like and you may not; 
at any rate, the easiest thing in the world is to write 
consecutive fifths and octaves, which constitutes the chief 
reason why young composers should watch their step. 

Slovak, ar. Carl F. Mueller: “The Light of Bethle- 
hem,” 7p. e. (Schirmer, 15c). Nothing like a little hon- 
est melody and rhythm to cheer up the Christmas pro- 
gram and prevent its becoming a deadly bore of pyro- 
technics. Here’s a little gem, beautifully set for voices, 
including the use of the junior choir. 

Carl F. MUELLER: “Today the Prince of Peace is 
born,” Yp. c. me. (Schirmer, 15c). An original anthem, 
for all solo voices and chorus, with tenor-bass and so- 
prano-contralto duets to add further interest. 
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John Powell: “Babe of Bethlehem,” 14p. cu. me. (J. 
Fischer & Bro., 25c). A folk-carol from “The Southern 
Harmony,” with some divided parts, and a variety of 
moods with much writing in minor; an anthem of good 
length for a serious place on the program. 

Harry Rowe SHELLEY: “The Chimes’ Lullaby,” 8p. 
c. me. (Schirmer, 15c). A famous melodist is in danger 
of spoiling his work by paying too much heed to what 
his critics say; after all, a composer full grown must 
turn a rather deaf ear to criticisms and write exactly as 
his feelings direct or he will miss the mark. This melo- 
dious composition will interest a great many choirs. 

Spanish, ar. W. R. Voris: “Up and sing good Chnis- 
tians,” 5p. c. s. s-a. me. (Gray, 15c). 

Frank E. WARD: Three White Angels,’ 6p. c. s. e. 
(Schirmer, 12c). 

Coleman and Jorgensen: “Christmas Carols from 
Many Countries,” 99p. (Schirmer, price not given). 
Produced because the compilers had need for simple one- 
and two-part Christmas carols for children who weren’t 
too simple-minded but who needed and wanted some- 
thing better than lolly-pops; 83 carols in the book. 

CANTATA: Eric H. THIMAN: “The Nativity,” 3%p 
c. s. t. e. (Novello-Gray, 75c). 

PAGEANT: Satis N. COLEMAN: “Christmas,” 43p. 
(Schirmer, 75c). “The mystery of the Nativity in pan- 
tomime and in carols of many nations—a Yuletide 
pageant in which the students from the elementary grades 
and highschools may participate.” Full directions, in- 
cluding photos of proper stage settings. 

MEN’S VOICES: Annabel Morris Buchanan: “Jesus 
born in Bethlea,” 6p. cu. e. (J. Fischer & Bro., 15c). A 
fine number to give variety to the program; interesting 
music in mixolydian mode based on a carol from 
Virginia. 

WOMEN’S VOICES: English, ar. A. T. Davison: 
“The Holly and the Ivy,” 3-p. 2p. (E. C. Schirmer, 
15c). 

Newton, ar. W. Riegger: “First Christmas morn,” 3-p. 
6p. e. (Flammer, 15c). Melodious and interesting. 

Praetorius: “Rejoice ye Christian men rejoice,” 3-p. 
Ip. e. (E. C. Schirmer, 12c). Well worth doing. 


—A CHRISTMAS CANTATA— 
“T thoroughly dislike Christmas and Easter cantatas and 
I had always determined to avoid singing them until I 
came upon ‘The Holy Child’ by Eric Gritton,” writes W. 
Richard Weagly, then of St. Mark’s Lutheran, Hanover, 
Pa. “It is a remarkable composition . . . My children’s 
choirs were thoroughly interested and my adult group 
could not get enough of it.” We believe it is published 
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by or obtainable from Galaxy. On the subject of hi: 
choirs Mr. Weagly writes: 

“The choirs formerly sang in the rear of the aud: 
torium but we moved them up front to the left side o 
the room. The organ is directly in the center of th: 
front wall where the altar is usually found; it is in ; 
recessed chamber and the sound passes out into the aud’- 
torium and then back to the choir-stalls. We find diff- 
culty in singing effectively, because for the choir to hear 
the organ it must be too loud. For our Christmas can- 
tata we had a special platform built in front of the or- 
gan on the pulpit, and though it was strange at first, 
eventually the most amazing difference was evident in 
their singing.” 

CHOICE OF BEETHOVEN SONATAS 

AMBROSE COVIELLO 
5x7. 52p. paper-bound. (Oxford-Fischer, 50c). The 
booklet deals with “the choice of a Beethoven sonata for 
diploma examinations” in England. Each piano sonata 
is separately discussed, with prefatory comments on the 
examinations in general. 
HOTEL RED BOOK 

6x9. 882p. cloth-bound. (Amer. Hotel Association, 221 
West 57th St., New York, $5.00). This is the golden- 
anniversary edition of “the official hotel red book and 
directory,” for U. S. and Canada. Listings are by state 
and province, and alphabetically by cities, with detailed 
information about each hotel listed, including prices. It 
is invaluable to all who travel extensively and are a little 
fussy about wanting good hotel accommodations. 


Calendar 
For Program-Makers Who Take Thought of 
Appropriate Times and Seasons 
....DECEMBER.... 

1. First Sunday in Advent. 
1. Bernard Johnson born, S. Pickenham, Eng., 1568. 
5. Mozart died, 1791. 
8. Sibelius born, Tavastchus, Fin., 1865. 
9. Leon Verrees born, Turnhout, Belg. 
9. J. Arthur Meale died, 1932. 
10. Cesar Franck born, Liege, Belgium, 1822. 
10. Rollo Maitland born, Williamsport, Pa. 
10. Louis Victor Saar born, Rotterdam, Neth., 1868. 
10. ._Van Denman Thompson born, Andover, N. H. 
11. J. S. Matthews born, Cheltenham, Eng., 1870. 
11. Eugene Thayer born, Mendon, Mass., 1838. 
12. Oscar E. Schminke born, New York, N. Y. 
16. Beethoven born, 1770. 
16. Everett E. Truette died, Brookline, Mass., 1''53. 
1%. Berthold Tours born, Rotterdam, Neth., 18°55. 
18. Edward MacDowell born, New York, N. Y., 1861. 
18. Horatio Parker died, 1919. 
18. Weber born, Eutin, Oldenburg, 1786. 
20. Henry K. Hadley born, Somerville, Mass. 
20. Alfred’J. Silver born, 1870. 
21. John Winter Thompsin born, Leland, Mich 
22. First day of winter. 
22. Arthur Bird died, 1923. 
24. Charles Wakefield Cadman born, Johnstow®. Pa. 
24. Gevaert died, Brussels, 1908. 
25. Christmas. 
25. Charles Whitney Coombs born, Bucksport. Me. 
26. William Berwald born, Schwerin, Ger., 1>°4- 
28. Homer N. Bartlett born, Olive, N. Y., 1845 
28. Humphrey J. Stewart died, San Diego, 19°”. 
30. Eugene Gigout died, 1926. : 
31. Gottfried H. Federlein born, New York, N. Y: 
31. Lefebure-Wely died, 1869. 
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Even the most beloved anthems impart a 
deeper, fuller = when the organist has 
at his command inspirational tones of 
genuine DEAGAN MDERCUSSIONS. Sunday 


ELECTRO-VACUUM services made more pleasurable, more 
OPERATED 

CATHEDRAL CHIMES means of Chimes, Vibra-Harps and Harp- 
VIBRA-HARPS Celestes. 


Many 
HARP CELESTES was perfected by Deagan, a company whose 


beautifully satisfying when sweet, mellow 
touches glorify pipe organ renditions by 


years ago this type of percussion 
tuning devices are being used daily by the 


| FACTORY ASSEMBLED U. S. Bureau of Standards at Washington, 
AND ADJUSTED D. C. 


of Deagan has 
authenticity of tone in addition to de- 


CONSULT YOUR pendable mechanical performance. 
ORGAN BUILDER Genuine Deagan Percussions may be added 





at nominal cost to any organ now installed 





or building. Consult your organ builder. 


J.C. Deagan Inc: 1770 Berteau Ave, CHICAGO 
ee 





A heritage of musical experience 
and craftsmanship passed down for 
seven generations has produced the 
Wurlitzer Organ of today. 


Depend upon Wurlitzer for an organ 
of mechanical perfection .... for an 
instrument that will assure masterly 
performance and tonal beauty 
throughout its long life. 


Write for Brochure .... 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER MFG. CO. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


New York Studios, 120 W. 42nd St. 
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This is the name given the latest Wicks creation. 

It occupies a floor space of only 5’-3” by 5’-5”, in- 

sei the console, contains 219 pipes and a Sub 
ass. 

Within this small space there is a Diapason play- 
able at 8’ and 4’ pitch, a Flute at 16’, 8’, 4’, 2 2/3’ and 
2’ pitch and a soft Salicional at 8’ and 4’. 

Here we have THREE DISTINCTLY DIFFER- 
ENT TONE COLORS, treated so as to afford 
maximum flexibility, for the remarkably low cost of 
$1075.00. 

Easy terms — Play as you pay 


WICKS PIPE ORGAN €0. 
highland, Vil. 
wl oe UE 












































Bach’s Life 
Chronologically 


By T. SCOTT BUHRMAN 


5x7, 54 pages, 7 plates, cloth-bound, 
published to serve as the most convenient 
reference work on all the known facts 
of Bach’s life. Read from start to fin- 
ish, the book gives a clear and astonish- 
ingly complete biography of Bach-—his 
life exactly as he lived it. 

“contains so many facts that one wants 
to know and usually has to hunt for 
through several thousand pages’ 

“for research work it will be indis- 
pensable to all students of the organ”’ 

Stoplist of every organ Bach played as 
official organist. 

Story begins Nov. 26, 1604, and ends 
Jan. 27, 1900. All the fact, none of 
the fiction; the reader of this work will 
never again misunderstand or misinter- 
pret the career of the world’s greatest 
musician. 


Price $1.25 postpaid 
Residents of New York City, add 3¢ sales tax 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
| Richmond Staten Island, New York City 

















Number 7000 


FISCHER EDITION 


has been allotted to 


BOOK III 
MUSICA DIVINA 


Ten Choral Improvisations 
for Organ 
By 


Philip G. Kreckel 


Price $1.25 





Contents 


Choral Prelude “I Love Thee O Lord, My 
Strength” | 

German Choral “Sonne und Blume” 

Pastorale “Resonet in laudibus” 

Salutatio Angelica “Ave Maria” 

O Filii et Filiae (Palestrina) 

Gregorian Vesper Hymn “Iste Confessor” 

Choral “Dal tuo Celeste” 

Ancient Mariners’ Chant “Ave maris stella” 

Sicilian Melody “O sanctissima” 

Postlude “Exultate Deo” 


As in the two earlier books, Mr. Kreckel has suc- 
ceeded in writing a set of melodious pieces of practical 
value for the average organist, designed not alone for 
service programs but for recital and teaching purposes 
as well. Generally speaking, the numbers in this book 
are of somewhat more advanced difficulty than those 
in the earlier volumes; but there is nothing that can- 
not be easily worked out by an organist possessing 
average technic or that cannot be played on a two 
manual organ. 
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Due from press about October 15th 


A Novelty for a Christmas Program 


While Shepherds Watched 
(Notte di Natale) for organ 
M. Mauro-Cottone 


Price . 


See also 
IN MODUM ANTIGUUM 
Five Short Pieces for Organ 
By Garth Edmundson 


Pax Vobiscum (Peace be with you) 
Pastorale Ancienne 

Litania Solenne (Ancienhe) 
Benedictus 

Cortege and Fanfare 


Ge Oe 


Price $1.2; 
: j 
“Such music as Edmundson’s deserves prompt ari | 


wide encouragement from the host of organists lo: 
ing for new and unique material.”—W. Lester 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 
119 W. 40th Street, New Yerk, N. \.- 
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Bach in Arnstadt and Mysterious Lubeck 


Troubles with Choristers in Arnstadt and the First Telling of the Story that 
Probably Happened in Buxtehude’s Church 
By the Hon. EMERSON RICHARDS 


ACH had hardly gotten comfortably acquainted 
B with his job before he ran into his first diffi- 
culty. The choir, as usual, was drawn from the 
upper classes of the public school. Undoubtedly the 
older churches had first call upon the more competent 
singers, and since the Bonifaciuskirchie did not have 
a choirmaster it was up to the youthful Sebastian to 
train his own choir, although his contract did not 
obligate him to assume this duty. He was but a shade 
older than those he was asked to direct and it was 
small wonder he had difficulty in maintaining discipline. 
It appears from a 1706 minute of the council that 
the choir boys were quite incorrigible. “They have no 
respect for their teachers, come to school wearing 
swords, fight in the presence of their masters, play 
games in the classrooms, frequent places of ill repute, 
and gamble even in the House of God. Out of the 
classrooms they drink and at night rouse the town with 
their mischievous behavior, and do other things that 
we hesitate to record.” 

Where his elders had failed, it was hopeless to ex- 
pect Bach to succeed. He was not a good choirmas- 
ter. There are numerous incidents to show that he 
was intolerant of incompetence. No doubt that splen- 
did imagination visualized a rendition of his compo- 
sitions that the slender means at his hand almost re- 
duced to cariacature. Small wonder that on occasion 
his dammed-up dissatisfaction broke through his ex- 
terior calm and overwhelmed with righteous wrath the 
offenders. Naturally these sudden outbursts made 
Bach no friends and led to more than one bitter ex- 
perience which served to becloud the future. Several 
such incidents marred his stay at Arnstadct. 

Bach’s biographers—such as Terry, Spitta, and 


Note: These articles are excerpts from the Author's forthcoming 
book on Bach; for serial use in these pages certain paragraphs and 
whole sections are omitted—Ep. 


Schweitzer—have dwelt with more or less asperity upon 
this apparent weakness in Bach’s character. They 
charge him with being too easy-going on the one hand, 
and then in moments of anger going to unreasonable 
extremes on the other. Schweitzer is, in my opinion, 
entirely too severe in his animadversions upon what he 
calls Bach’s inability to maintain discipline, and in 
blaming most of the troubles that beset Bach in his 
later years upon this alleged weakness. 

Personally I cannot see that the facts marshalled to 
support this position warrant so harsh a judgment. 
Bach's failure to obtain complete cooperation with his 
musical resources and his superiors should be con- 
sidered in the light of the surrounding incidents. What 
happened at Arnstadt and the occurrences at Leipzig 
thirty-three years later cannot be read together. The 
irresponsibilites of youth and the considered judgment 
of an experienced man are obviously not to be judged 
by the same standards. Nor should he be censured 
for conditions that fundamentally were occasioned by 
the shortcomings of others. 

It was only human that Bach’s head should have been 
slightly turned by his immature success. It is most un- 
reasonable to ascribe his failure at Arnstadt to a defect 
in character. What boy of eighteen could be expected 
to maintain discipline among such a rabble as the 
council itself had so vividly described? Sebastian did 
what every other youth would have done under similar 
circumstances. He fought with them first, and sensing 
the ineffectiveness of this procedure, joined them after- 
wards. Both courses were equally fatal. 

The first public outbreak inherent in this situation 
occurred in the summer of 1705. Sebastian, like other 
members of his family, found employment in the court 
band that performed intermittently at the Schloss just 
across the river. Count Giinther’s good lady had 
added to the castle a music hall. Opera and concerts 








‘ 





celebrated the completion of the new addition. Extra 
instrumentalists were required, and it is quite apparent 
that Sebastian’s violin was requisitioned. A comic 
opera was performed in May of 1705. The work seems 
to have required a considerable orchestra and a large 
vocal personnel. This work of alleged humor was en- 
titled ‘““The Sagacity of our Councilors in Regulating 
Brewing.” The work itself bristled with classical refer- 
ences and appears to have been just about as uncon- 
sciously funny as its title. The score is lost but there 
appears to be some basis for the suspicion that Bach 
had something to do with the music. Perhaps his ex- 
perience with the opera at Hamburg had been invoked 
and he may have lent a hand with the actual compo- 
sition, although this cannot be proved. In any event 
a bassoon player in the orchestra, named Geyersbach, 
a pupil in the Gymnasium, had been singled out by 
Bach for rather public criticism of his playing. Geyers- 
bach and his friends resented Bach’s sarcastic com- 
ments. On the occasion in question Sebastian, accom- 
panied by a young lady, was returning from the Schloss 
when he was accosted by the offended musician and 
his friends. An altercation ensued, Geyersbach struck 
at Sebastian with his cane, whereupon Bach drew his 
sword and in the melée serious damage was averted 
only by the intervention of bystanders. The affair cre- 
ated considerable gossip and Bach was summoned be- 
fore the consistory. The records show that he admitted 
calling Geyersbach a *“zippel-fagottist.” The affair 
seems to have died there. 

Sebastian had now spent two years in Arnstadt. With 
overflowing enthusiasm he had applied himself to a 
technical mastery of the tools of his trade. The organ 
and the claviers received intensive study. 

Nor was Bach’s violin idle. Count Giinther’s music 
hall was a new plaything. Countess Augusta’s social 
aspirations demanded a harmonious background. Opera 
and orchestra entertained the titled gentry at Schloss 
Neideck. But his Lordship was either too frugal or too 
indigent to bear the entire expense of this guerdon of 
culture. The town as usual footed most of the bill. 
When opera was given the Count furnished the hall, 
the costumes, and the light; the townspeople were gen- 
erously allowed to supply the principals, the chorus, the 
orchestra, and the audience. 

The Bachs had traditonally supplied instrumentalists 
to the Arnstadt court. Heinrich, Christoph, and 
Michael Bach had played in the court band when occa- 
sion demanded an imposing display of the royal re- 
sources. 

Since the Schloss band was evidently a tentative and 
perhaps only an occasional organization we may hazard 
the assumption that Bach would improve the oppor- 
tunity to assume an influential if not a quasi-directional 
position in the court music. 

Not only were Sebastian’s fingers busy but his pen 

—N OT E— 


1The flavor is lost in translation. Approximately the meaning is 
a kind of comic clumsiness or moronic stupidity, particularly as ap- 
plied to a bird. Consequently Geyersbach was pictured as a ludicrous 
song-bird, a word-play on his incompetent oboe playing. 
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was not altogether idle. Perhaps only two compositions 
can be certainly identified as having been wholly writ- 
ten at Arnstadt—a cantata and a tone-poem. Other 
works may have been started at Liineburg or revised 
at Weimer so that dates become difficult of allotment 
The condition of the choir did not invite the compo- 
sition of much church music while the new organ and 
the court orchestra naturally turned Bach’s thought: 
towards instrumental music. 

Duty and music did not occupy all Sebastian’s time 
and attention. He was now approaching his twenty- 
first birthday. German convention demanded that men 
of his class adhere to a certain order of life. In the 
Teutonic caste system he was indexed as an artisan, 
not an artist. The preordained formulae decreed first 
an apprenticeship. Next came the wanderjahre—a 
period of freedom when the youthful artisan might 
travel and acquire a broader knowledge of his trade. 
The third and final stage was the meisterschaft, when 
the thorough craftsman would set up for himself in 
his own home, gather apprentices around him, and 
sink into his appointed groove of existence. 

For Sebastian the autumn of his holiday was at hand 
and in the evening of his boyhood the honeymoon 
glowed brightly beyond the horizon. According to the 
Thuringian time-table he was ripe for the marriage 
altar. For Bach this was no sacrifice. In Aunt Regina's 
home he had met his cousin Barbara. It was a con- 
genial companionship. Their musical heritage was the 
same. The old miller of Wechmar was their great- 
great-grandfather. Her father was Michael Bach of 
Gehren whose fine compositions we have already de- 
scribed. Her mother Catharina Wedemann was dead 
and she lived in Arnstadt with her aunt. 

She was a Bach. In her veins flowed the same musi- 
cal strain that was the heritage of the clan. With 
Barbara our young genius found understanding and 
sympathy. The errands over to Schloss Neideck in- 
volved no hardship with Barbara tripping demurely by 
his side. Perhaps her light soprano voice even found 
employment in the court’s musical activities. Nor it 
appears were the hours of practise on the St. Bon:face 
organ ones of unmitigated toil. Time came when Bar- 
bara’s adoring glances wreathed that barren choirloft 
with the rainbow hues of ardent hope. New fantasies 
flowed from the silverly Diapasons. Merry tunes, 
tinkling from the Sesquialtera, floated into the Leer- 
market. 

* * * 

But in the lexicon of the Bach clan, sentiment did 
not always control the selection of a life partner. ‘ar- 
bara had neither influence nor riches wherewit! to 
smooth the path to glory. There were other alt« 1- 
tives and other prospects that required investig.:1on 
and consideration before irreparable decisions ‘re 
made. 

There was Liibeck. Under those slender towe> of 
the Marienkirchie was a famous organ. Beneath t:.0s¢ 
bold arches was a well-trained choir and a compctent 
orchestra. Best of all the free-spending sea-going ier 
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chant princes had real money wherewith to maintain 
their position as patrons of music. Tne organist’s salary 
of nearly a thousand marks was the highest in Ger- 
many. ‘There were rich pickings besides. Most im- 
portant of all Dietrich Buxtehude was approaching his 
allotted three score and ten. 

Already the authorities were contemplating this even- 
tuality. Two years before (1703) Mattheson, a clever 
Hamburg organist and later a wellknown musical au- 
thority, was invited to come to Liibeck and play the 
Marienkirche organs. Mattheson was only twenty-two 
at the time. With him went Handel, just eighteen, 
and evidently ready to take the place if his friend de- 
clined. They were well received at Liibeck and it ap- 
pears that either could have had the prospective vacancy 
if they had been willing to meet the one distasteful con- 
dition that attended the award. The church committee 
intimated that the retirement of the ailing Buxtehude 
was to be arranged by having the successful candidate 
marry his eldest daughter. She was twelve years 
Mattheson’s senior and according to his version of the 
affair not too easy to look at—especially for a lifetime. 
Even Handel, always an opportunist, refused to chal- 
lenge Fate. Reluctantly the two youths turned their 
faces again towards Hamburg. 

Undoubtedly Bach knew all about the Mattheson 
affair. He may even have been in Hamburg when the 
discomfited pilgrims returned. 

In the autumn of 1705 he asked a month’s leave of 
the Arnstadt church authorites to visit Liibeck and 
Buxtehude. Sebastian urged that his artistic experience 
would be greatly enriched by listening to the famous 
Norseman. Permission was granted and he set out on 
the three-hundred-mile journey. 

The Bach historians have seen nothing in this adven- 
ture other than his natural desire to meet a distin- 
guished musician and improve his own talents. It 
seems to the writer that this attitude overlooks several 
important considerations. Obviously Bach would not 
have disclosed his real intentions to the Arnstadt au- 
thorities. Nor was he going to endanger his prospects 
with Barbara. I do not mean to imply that he was 
deliberately disloyal to the woman he loved, but mar- 
riage in eighteenth-century Germany was an institu- 
tion founded upon convention and not emotion. 

i). a 

Philipp Spitta in discussing the Liibeck visit first as- 
serts that Sebastian’s visit was purely artistic and that 
“he was far from imagining that he could get a lucra- 
tive appointment in Liibeck” (Vol. 1, page 262). But 
in the next chapter he says “‘it is scarcely possible that 
he would have been refused the post of Buxtehude’s 
successor if he had married his eldest daughter” (Vol. 
1, page 311). 

‘t will be noted that when Spitta follows the previous 
biographers he does not go behind the Arnstadt con- 
sistory’s record. But when he commences to think for 
himself he realizes that if the eighteen-year-old Handel 
could have obtained the post then the older and techni- 
cally better-equipped Bach would also have been con- 








sidered. And if Spitta is right, then we are justified 
in our suggestion that it may have been self-interest 
rather than art that prompted the visit. 

What happened at Liibeck we do not know. The 
record shows Sebastian expected to stay four weeks and 
that he stayed four months. This was a period of in- 
tensive musical activity at the Marienkirche. It was 
the time of the much-heralded ‘evening music’ and this 
year the death of Leopold I and the accession of Em- 
peror Joseph required extraordinary displays of pomp 
and parade. 

Naturally Sebastian would wish to make the most of 
such an opportunity. Buxtehude had brought the abend- 
musick to a point of almost nation-wide recognition. 
The St. Catherine School furnished a large body of 
competent vocalists. The city provided a group of forty 
instrumentalists, and Buxtehude supplied cantatas and 
other music that was only inferior to what Bach him- 
self might have written. How our young man must 
have thrilled at these magnificent performances and 
how he must have longed to make them his very own! 
Why he failed we shall probably never know. Was 
Liibeck after all insensible to his genius? Was mar- 
riage with the thirty-six-year-old Anna so impossible? 
Or was the obscure little Thuringian maiden stronger 
than ambition? 

That Liibeck did not claim Bach becomes less under- 
standable as we dig deeper into the situation. There 
were five rich and influential churches in the town. 
Each was supported by powerful guilds that lavished 
wealth upon both the service and the fabric in friendly 
rivalry. They had equipped these churches with the 
finest organs in Germany. Not even today can we find 
the equal of their organ cases and such was their gen- 
erosity that each church had a second organ of noble 
proportions. If then the music of the Marienkirche 
was the better known it can be attributed to the ability 
and personality of Dietrich Buxtehude rather than to 
its somewhat greater bulk. We know nothing authentic 
about the contemporary organists but surely there was 
room somewhere for Bach, had he willed to stay in 
Liibeck. 

The tradition is very strong that Bach played the 
organs in the Marienkirche, particularly the Totendanz 
organ. This leads to the speculation that Bach may 
have actively participated in the musical programs 
given during the winter of 1705. Buxtehude’s health 
was evidently failing. I doubt that he could have even 
reached the console of the main organ. Access is gained 
by means of a steep winding stairway of over ninety 
steps. The ascent is trying on the strength of an active 
man. An ailing man of seventy could hardly have at- 
tempted it. The *organ was a large one and the action 
heavy. Only a vigorous man could have played it. 
Under the circumstances Bach may well have volun- 
teered to substitute. This idea is suggested by the fact 


that immediately upon his return, the Boniface con- 
—N O T E— 
2The stoplist as given by Spitta is inaccurate. The correct stoplist 
as it stood in 1705 will be found in T.A.O.’s Vol. 17, No. 11, on 
page 500. 
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gregation complained about his florid accompaniments, 
a mannerism he must have caught from hearing or play- 
ing Buxtehude’s service. 

But the association of Bach and the *Totendanz or- 
gan is even stronger and for this there is a logical 
reason—if he played the organ part in the abendmusick. 
The main organ is bracketed on the west wall and there 
is no choirloft whatever. Two small galleries situated 
on opposite sides of the nave and at the clearstory level 
(above the second nave arch from the west) are said 
to have accommodated the orchestra and choir in 
Buxtehude’s time. Personally I do not believe it. The 
choir and organs would have been more than seventy- 
five feet apart. The organist would have been hidden 
from view by the Riickpositiv case, and at no point 
could a leader have been located where he could have 
controlled the choir, the orchestra, and the organ. The 
reasonable thing to have done was to have located the 
musical forces upon the lectern, as is done at present. 
This structure in the form of a beautifully wrought 
Gothic-Renaissance choir-screen is located in the center 
of the church. To the east is the choir, unused for 
that purpose since the Reformation. To the west is 
the nave. To the north is the Totendanz Chapel which 
in reality forms a transept. The lectern is much thicker 
than a normal screen and has sufficient area to accom- 
modate an orchestra and a good-sized choir (at present 
a two-manual organ as well). The position admirably 
accommodates the needs of a large congregation such 
as would be present on festive occasions. 

The Totendanz organ is only separated from the lec- 
tern by the width of the aisles, and the organist could 
see the director. It therefore may well be that the tra- 
dition that links this organ and Bach arises from the 
possibility that he may have played the organ parts of 


—N O T E— 
8A description of this fine organ will be found on pages 501 
and 502, ibid. 


the abendmusick while the enfeebled Buxtehude con- 
ducted from the nearby lectern. 

Bach, with characteristic persistance, continued his 
campaign for the soon-to-be-vacant post. There were 
younger daughters upon whom Bach might have com- 
promised. Buxtehude’s end was fast approaching and 
the whole marriage question might still be avoided. 

The New Year came and went ere the winter mists 
blotted out his last hope. A cymbalo player from the 
Hamburg Opera named Schieferdecker vowed to love 
the unlovely Anna; and Sebastian, awakened from his 
dreams of power and glory, took the rutted and muddy 
toad towards Thuringia. 

Fate was in a comic mood. A lovely face had ere 
this launched a thousand ships, decimated an army, or 
destroyed an empire. But now a homely woman had 
served to influence the destiny of two great geniuses. 
Under the sobering influences of the church, Handel 
might have developed his truly great talent. His cre- 
ative years need not have been wasted amid the counter- 
feit world of a decadent theater. Sincerity, not oppor- 
tunism, could have written greater things than “The 
Messiah.” 

Imagine what Bach could have made of such an 
opportunity. With a chapel such as this, what vast 
canvasses might he have limned! With the opulent 
resources of these sailor princes at his command, what 
colorful harmonies might have echoed around those 
soaring arches! Independent of pinch-penny coun- 
cilors, how high might he have raised his art! Genius 
need not be fed on poverty. 

And then as a final jest on May 7, 1707, the Veiled 
Lady beckoned the old Norseman across the rainbow 
bridge to his Valhalla, and soon thereafter lay the un- 
fortunate Anna by his side. Leaving the harpsichordist 
of Hamburg in full possession of his unearned bargain. 

(To be continued) 


The Harpsichord’s Revival: Article 1 


Keyboard Instruments for Which the Composers of Bach’s Day Wrote Music 


Are Again Commanding Attention 
By JOHN CHALLIS 


tagea] HEN, at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, fashion dictated that one should 
play the pianoforte and not the harp- 
M| sichord and clavichord, the world soon 

! lost an instrumental quality which it has 
24} taken a century to realize was a loss. 
Today many a serious musician amidst the turmoil of 
modern life has experienced a desire to return to the 
more ordered and spiritual music of the past. Thence 
comes a revival of the instruments upon which it was 
played. 

The intrinsic beauty of the early keyboard music can 
be experienced only through the medium of the instru- 
ments for which it was composed. Just as a translation 
from one language to another inevitably loses the flavor 
of the original classic; or as a colored photograph car- 
ries over but a faint and imperfect experience of the 
essentital beauty in the original masterpiece, so in a Bach 








Prelude and Fugue does a transcription or a later in- 
strument give distorted expression and therefore an un- 
true conception of Bach’s intention. The style of the 
music can be known only through a knowledge of the 
instruments for which it was conceived. 

It is not my intention to put forth at great length ihe 
many arguments in favor of using the old instrume:'ts. 
One enjoys a Shakespearian play, or one does"'t. 
Familiarity and one’s temperment are usually the de:id- 
ing issues. However, one must have Shakespeare pla) ed 
by a fine company to fully enjoy it. So it is with ld 
music. Given a fine instrument, a player who real'’es 
the romanticism which has always been the inspiration 
of all great music, past or present, and verbal arguments 
may be dispensed with. Many have lived under the im- 
pression that romanticism started with Beethoven «nd 
impressionism with Debussy. Let them hear the C!ro- 
matic Fantasia of Bach upon the clavichord and the 
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Sonatas of Scarlatti on the harpsichord and they will 
realize that the essential basis of music has always been 
the same and came not from Beethoven or Debussy but 
from the inner nature of man. 

In the days of craftsmen’s guilds the art of harpsichord 
making was passed from the craftsman to his pupils. 
Each craftsman tried to surpass his teacher and the work 
attained a high art in the instruments of the Ruckers 
family, Taskin, and Kirkmann. Then came the fateful 
nineteenth century. 

Today many of these instruments, beautiful to look 
at, are relegated to museums where they speak no more. 
Fortunately through the music of Bach, Scarlatti, and 
these few remaining instruments, many have turned their 
thoughts to the re-creation of both the instruments and 
the art of playing them. Some have been hampered by 
a desire to treat them historically, but others with a 
wider vision have been so profoundly moved by their 
beauty and further possibilities that they have taken up 
the chain from Ruckers, Taskin, and Kirkmann, and are 
today producing instruments of superb quality. 

The seventeenth-century craftsman was also a fine 
player, and for this reason had a chance of producing 
instruments which would not only please the musician 
but inspire him to do his best work. So it must be to- 
day if we are to continue this work. The independent 
situation of the manufacturer and musician has long 
been a curse upon us. Their ideal has been to produce 
great numbers of mediocre instruments cheaply—and 
they have attained it! Today hundreds of violins are 
manufactured, but few are worthy of comparison with 
the old makers. 


HARPSICHORD 
The harpsichord was the instrument par excellence of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries for solo, accom- 
paniment, and for additional tone color in the orchestra. 
Its varieties of tone quality, its speed of action, its abun- 
dant wealth of expression made it the recognized key- 
board instrument in the music world. The principle of 
its action is that of strings plucked by a most ingeniously 
arranged plectrum or finger of leather. The result is a 
beautiful shimmering quality of tone. Harpsichords are 
made with two keyboards and with as many as four 
different sets of strings, each with a different quality of 
tone (two tuned to the regular pitch, one an octave 
higher, and one an octave lower). The different sets of 
strings are brought into use by pedals which, acting some- 
what like the stops of the organ, place at the immediate 
command of the player great variety of shading. . This 
gives the characteristic richness so necessary for the per- 
formance of such works.of Bach as the “Italian” Con- 
certo, the Toccatas, Suites, and Partitas. 

The plectrum of the harpsichord is mounted on a 
movable tongue in an upright strip of wood called a jack 
so that the plectrum projects from the side of it. These 
jacks are arranged in rows between the strings they are 
to pluck. When the key is pressed, the jack rises, and 
the projecting plectrum plucks the string as it passes. 

The possibilites which a good harpsichord affords are 
not often understood among musicians. Let us approach 
it. We find seven pedals, any of which may be depressed 
either half way or all the way down and hooked there 
by turning it slightly to the right. On pressing the 8’ 
pedal and playing on the lower keyboard we have a very 
me'low resonant tone. Then playing on the upper key- 
board we find a reedy Oboe quality of tone sufficiently 
conirasted with the lower keyboard and independent from 
it so that we may play the two-part Suites of Bach with 
absolute clarity of parts. 

We may wish, while playing, to let the upper key- 
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THE CLAVICHORD 
“In olden times the most admired of keyboard instru- 
ments. ... Bach preferred it above all other instruments.” 
This example made by Mr. Challis “has all the extra- 
ordinary qualities of the instrument used in Bach’s time 
with an added resonance and volume quite remarkable.” 
The cost is five hundred dollars; strongly-built, felt- 
lined traveling-cases are available for the clavichord as 
well as for the other Challis instruments. 
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board predominate for a short passage, so we let the 8’ 
pedal up half way and the lower keyboard is softer. Or 
we may wish the reverse and make the upper keyboard 
softer. Later we wish to build up a crescendo and play 
upon the lower keyboard and press another pedal coup- 
ling the keyboards; next we add another set of strings 
tuned to 4’ pitch, then a fourth set of strings tuned to 16’ 
pitch. These may be added so gradually that the cres- 
cendo grows without any break, or they may be added 
suddenly on a chord or a single note that one wishes to 
bring out. 

We may come to a harp-like passage as in measure 77 
of the last movement of the Italian Concertu. Then we 
play on a single 8’ set of strings with the harp pedal 
pressed, and the result might make any harpist envious! 
Or we may have a graceful expressive solo like the An- 
dante of this composition and play it on the upper key- 
board, using a vibrato like the violinist, with the accom- 
paniment upon the Bourdon-like 16’ set of strings played 
an octave higher. This effect is something one can realize 
only upon hearing. 

Another possibility not often realized is the speed of 
action of both harpsichord and clavichord. This makes 
the ornamentation a very simple thing. The clumsiness 
of modern piano-action was the real reason for the dis- 
use of ornamentation in modern times and the reason 
why most pianists never play them well. 

The harpsichord has several smaller variants made 
with the idea of being easily portable and within the 
means of those who cannot afford a large instrument. 

The virginal (or spinet) has one keyboard, a single set 
of strings, and is made in a triangular form which makes 
it easily portable. The small virginal (or octavina—be- 
cause it is tuned an octave higher) can be carried like a 
traveling-bag. Both are excellent for the smaller suites 
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of Bach, Rameau, Couperin, and especially for the six- 
teenth century English virginal music. They can be used 
for drawing-room concerts and even small concert halls 
very satisfactorily. 
CLAVICHORD 

Who is there among musicians who has not wished a 
closer feeling to their instrument than the piano affords, 
to be able to approach the subtle expression of a string 
quartet and yet play it himself? The clavichord is the 
answer to this wish. What it lacks of a string quartet 
it has gained in its own right. The clavichord was in 
olden times the most admired of keyboard instruments. 
Bach preferred it above all other instruments and recom- 
mended it for his pupils. Jacob Adlung (1699-1762) 
writes: “It is indespensable for study. Whoever has 
learned it can easily play the organ and the harpsichord.” 
Mattheson (1681-1764) writes: “The beloved clavichord 
from all others takes the prize.” 

The action of the clavichord, while the simplest of 
all keyboard instruments, is the most difficult to describe. 
It is a simple key-lever balanced in the middle so that 
upon pressing the key a thin blade of brass (called a 
tangent) is raised against the string. This does not fall 
back from the string but remains pressed against it, 
measuring off a definite length to the bridge. When the 
tangent is removed (by letting the key return) the tone 
is immediately damped by felt interlaced through the 
strings on the other side of the tangent. Did you ever 
hear a violinist quickly snap his finger down on the 
fingerboard without bowing? That is exactly what the 
clavichord tangent does. 

Its tone, so soft that it cannot consort with any other 
instrument, is of such gentle beauty that under the fingers 
of a fine player it sensitively reveals, as in a mirror, his 
inmost soul. By an additonal pressure on the key one 
can obtain a vibrato like the violinist. Having no pedals, 
no mechanical contrivances, all its wonderful nuance lies 
under the finger, resulting in tones from a scarcely audi- 
ble pianissino to its full power, affording ample contrast 
for such a dramatic work as the Chromatic Fantasia or 
the Welltempered Clavichord of Bach which forms its 
chief literature. 

THE CHALLIS INSTRUMENTS 

The fairly steady European climate offers few problems 
in instrument-making compared to the extreme changes 
of heat, cold, and humidity common to America. I have 
therefore studied constantly the effects of different ma- 
terials in order to make instruments which will keep in 
tune and good playing condition in this country. This 
has led to a type of construction quite unique with my 
own instruments. 

It has never been my aim to copy any particular old 
instrument. I have seen many fine ones and my aim has 
been to combine in each instrument all the possible fine 
qualities of many different instruments. To these I have 
added brilliance, depth of tone, and a type of construction 
suitable to this climate. 

Many have been interested in the beautiful woods I 
use in the instruments. The outside casework is of 
American walnut, beautifully figured, and finished with 
linseed oil which brings out the natural beauty of the 
wood. This, a very old method of finishing, is not used 
today because of the length of time needed; it requires 
that the wood be of beautiful grain—which is too expen- 
sive for modern manufacturers. 

The sharps are made of boxwood—a very hard, golden 
colored wood—and the naturals of ebony. This reversed 
coloring of the keys was the old custom. While I like 
the following of custom, this is not the real reason for 
holding to it. Keys made entirely of wood are much 





THE SMALL VIRGINAL 
The larger virginal (or spinet) sells for seven hundred 
dollars and the smaller example pictured above sells for 
four hundred. In the larger virginal two tone pedals 
operate on its single set of strings. 
_ DD Oe 


more pleasant to play, and they harmonize with the rest 
of the instrument which is also of wood. 

I do not consider it sufficient to merely make instru- 
ments. I enjoy playing them and give a limited number 
of concerts each year, that others may enjoy the music 
as I do. However, even though many people enjoy con- 
certs, I think the greatest pleasure is to play the instru- 
ments oneself. The foundation of music lies in self- 
expression; the influence beautiful music can have upon 
one’s life is profound. While it is good to hear others 
play, the greatest enjoyment is in playing oneself—and 
for this a harpsichord and a clavichord are most delight- 


ful companions. 


A CHALLIS RECITAL 
Harpsichord Handel, Passacaille 
Purcell, Ground Cm 
Bach, Fantasia Cm 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue C 
Bach, Prelude Fm 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue Bf 
Harpsichord Rameau’s Suite Em 

Bach, Italian Concerto 


—MR. JOHN CHALLIS— 

America’s builder of harpsichords, clavichords, and sivi- 
lar instruments was born in South Lyon, Mich., and ‘ias 
been an active church organist since 1922 when he \.as 
appointed to the Methodist Church of Ypsilanti wh.re 
he now resides and is organist of the Congregatic al 
Church to which he was appointed in 1932. After c m- 
pleting his highschool studies he devoted himself to mus- 
ic, became interested in the ancient keyboard ins‘ :u- 
ments of Bach’s day, went to England in 1926 to st .dy 
that art with Arnold Dolmetsch, won the Dolmeisch 
Foundation Scholarship for continued study thro gh 
1927-1929, and since 1930 has been back in Americi— 
“the only maker of harpsichords in this country.” 

He rebuilt the 1910 2-24 Barkhoff organ in his wn 
church, and directs the chorus choir there, assisted |v 4 
paid quartet of soloists, in two rehearsals a week. He 1s 
single and his hobby is woodcarving. 


Clavichord 
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Harpsichord: Article 1 


From the Viewpoint of a Concert Organist who 
Knows both Piano and Harpsichord 
By ARTHUR W. QUIMBY* 


GEYBOARD instruments today are dom- 
inated by the piano. Keyboard instru- 
ment par excellence, it has become so 
widely accepted and has so completely 
displaced all its predecessors that it 
seems it must have been always with 
u-. As a matter of fact, however, the piano has been 
widely used for only about one hundred and fifty 
years. Mozart, for example, wrote his first sonatas 
for the harpsichord and it was only toward the latter 
part of his life, namely in the 1780's, that he possessed 
a piano. In other words the keyboard instruments 
preceding approximately 1780 were not the piano, but 
the clavichord and the harpsichord. 

It is not necessary to go into the detail of their con- 
struction except to say that the clavichord, being a 
very small instrument, had also a minute tone, one 
which was capable of filling only a relatively small 
room. It did however have an extremely sensitive 
tone and it is known that Johann Sebastian Bach pre- 
ferred it to all other keyboard instruments. 

The harpsichord was generally built with two key- 
boards. It still further resembles an organ in that one 
could draw couplers which automatically added either 
the octave above or below, or both. Consequently 
one could produce a very broad harmony with a full- 
ness like the organ, although not so loud. The strings 
were plucked by quills or leather plectrums which 
produce a very clean-cut effect. The harpsichord also 
had a smaller version with only one manual or key- 
board which was usually called a virginal or spinnet. 
All these instruments were incapable of filling large 
concert halls and it was more for that purpose that 
our pianoforte was introduced. 

There has been in recent years a considerable re- 
newal of interest in these instruments. Wanda Lan- 
dowska has toured widely in Europe and in this coun- 
try, playing for the most part on the harpsichord. 
One even hears of contemporary composers’ writing 
new music for the harpsichord, probably as a result 
of her interest in the instrument. 

But the man who had more influence than any other 
in this direction has been Arnold Dolmetsch, now of 
Hazelmere, England. Mr. Dolmetsch is of Swiss ex- 
traction, and was for a time. with the Chickering Piano 
Company in this countrv where he built a number of 
harpsichords. He then went to Paris where he worked 
with the Pleyel Piano Company and then to England 
where he went into business by himself. Mr. Dol- 
metsch is an authority on the interpretation of music 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and has 
Written a most valuable book on the subject. But 
even more important is his skill in reproducing the in- 
struments of that period, not only the clavichord and 
har; sichord, but the viols—the precessor of our violin 
—the recorder or vertical flute (sometimes known as 
the English flute or flute & bec) and even hurdy- 
gurcies. All the members of his family, with their 





hus| ands and wives, aided by a group of apprentices, 

worx half the day in their shops turning out the most 
—N OT E— 

*By courtesy of the Cleveland Museum of Art, for 

whom it was prepared and delivered as a lecture by 

the Author—Ep. 
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beautiful craftsmanship, then in the other half-day 
they learn to perform the music written for those in- 
struments. They give each summer in a little hall at 
Hazelmere, England, a two-weeks festival of old 
music. 

I had the privilege of attending part of such a festi- 
val three years ago and it was a wonderful experience 
not only to witness the devotion of this remarkable 
family to its cause but also to experience for the first 
time the really exciting quality of these old instru- 
ments. a 

But one does not have to go to England to hear 
these instruments or even to find where they are being 
built. One of Dolmetsch’s most talented products is 
John Challis of Ypsilanti, Michigan. Mr. Challis is 
the son of a watch-maker in Ypsilanti, from whom he 
inherited a love for fine workmanship. From ‘his 
mother he also inherited an artistic talent. From his 
earliest boyhood he was intrigued by all kinds of 
musical instruments. Through Frederick Alexander 
of the State Normal School at Ypsilanti he became 
interested in the harpsichord and from that it was a 
relatively short step to Dolmetsch in England. From 
him he learned all the skill of constructing the old key- 
board instruments and also learned to interpret au- 
thentically and most skillfully the compositions oi 
such men as Henry Purcell, and the great Sebastian 
himself. Mr. Challis in Ypsilanti is making the most 
beautiful examples of clavichords, harpsichords, and 
virginals which I have ever seen. Already there is 
enough demand in this country to keep such a man 
busy. 

Why should one take so much interest in rebuilding 
these old instruments? It is not merely the question 
of having examples of the instruments of this period 
for museum purposes. That is valuable but it would 
not be sufficient reason. It is because the music of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was not 
written for the piano and hence it should be played 
on one of these old instruments. Of course one may 
say that Bach would have been delighted to have had 
a grand piano of the type to which we are accustomed. 
That is quite possibly true. However, if he had 
written for a piano he would have written a different 
sort of music. The harpsichord, for example, is ex- 
tremely speedy, much more so than the piano; con- 
sequently the turns and trills of Corelli and Scarlatti 
come off very much cleaner on a harpsichord than on 
a piano. Not only that, but the tone itself is so much 
more transparent and so much more appropriate for 
the clarity which the older composers desired. 

A quotation from Albert Schweitzer’s book, Out of 
My Life and Thought, will serve to illustrate what I 
mean. He is talking about the Ruckpositiv as an ad- 
junct to the organ and he illustrates his point in this 
way: 

“As in organ-building so in piano construction there 
is today far too much insistence on instruments which 
produce the largest possible volume of sound. The 
powerful grand pianos which give the hammer-struck 
strings the fullness of sound which is required in our 
large concert-halls are, it is true, a necessity for such 
large space, but they obtain this unnatural fullness at 
the expense of the peculiar beauty of the real piano 
tone. What a difference between these dull-sounding 
giant grands and a fine old Erard grand in a music- 
room! How much better suited is the latter for ac- 
companying the voice! How much better its warm 
sound blends with that of the strings! To hear a 
Beethoven violin sonata with the violin accompanied 
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by a modern grand piano is almost torture! Through 
the whole performance I see a silver-clear and a coal- 
black stream of water flowing along side by side with- 
out mingling.” 

I can see in this new type of instrument a tone 
quality which will interest modern composers. I al- 
ready mentioned the fact that a certain amount of 
music is being written for this instrument today, 








notably by Manuel de Falla of Spain; there will be 
many others when these instruments become more 
widely known. The aim in this is not at all to displace 
the pianoforte ; that would be as ‘impossible as it would 
be undesirable. It is rather to add to our instrumen:s 
those which can reproduce for us in the proper mann: r 
the compositions written for them, and also to su»- 
plement the color-palate of the contemporary com- 


poser. 


Christian Science Services 


What the Organist Must Know in Order to Provide Suitable Music for the 


Christian Science Church 
By GUY CRISS SIMPSON 


MAH RISTIAN SCIENCE services require 
#| musical parts of the simplest nature. 

There are found no vested choirs, pro- 
5 cessionals, chants, or anthems. In every 

Res Christian Science organization from the 

m2. great Mother Church in Boston to the 
Saat Society in some remote village, the musicians 
employed are but two: an organist or pianist, and a 
singer. These musicians are hired on a year-to-year 
basis and are responsible to a music committee whose 
members belong to the official board of each church. 

The music committees are very active and wait 
upon the musicians immediately if some phase of the 
music is not to the entire satisfaction of the church 
members. Conversely, Christian Science music com- 
mittees are very ready to express their appreciation 
of music that they do like and Christian Scientists in 
general seldom fail to tell the musicians after every 
service how much the music meant to them. This is 
refreshing to an organist who has served in churches 
where not one person, from week to week, ever says 
a word to him either in praise or condemnation of his 
efforts, so that he is left in the dark as to whether or 
not he is pleasing the people. 

Christian Science services are of two kinds: the 
regular Sunday service and the Wednesday evening 
testimonial meeting. The music of the Sunday service 
consists of organ prelude, offertory, postlude, vocal 
solo, and three congregational hymns. If a Sunday 
evening service is held it is a duplication of the morn- 
ing service. The music of the Wednesday evening 
meeting consists solely of prelude, postlude, and three 
hymns. All Christian Science churches follow the 
Manual of the Mother Church in ordering their wor- 
ship. This Manual prescribes that the music must not 
be operatic but must be of “an appropriate religious 
character and of a recognized standard of musical ex- 
cellence” and rendered in a “dignified and suitable 
manner.” 

Within these limits the organist has the broadest 
possible scope for the flowering of his musical and 
spiritual gifts. A young organist contemplating a 
position in a Christian Science church might well pur- 
chase a copy of Music for the Christian Science Service 
(published by Ditson) compiled by Walter E. Young, 
former organist of the Mother Church, and study the 
contents in order to gain an idea of proper music to 
play. This excellent volume contains thirty numbers 
equally divided into music suitable for preludes, offer- 
tories, and postludes. Among the preludes are Saint- 
Saens’ Benediction -Nuptiale, Dubois’ Fantaisie, 
The 







Rheinberger’s Vision, and Klein’s Meditation. 





offertories include Guilmant’s Invocation in B-flat, the 
Finale from Mendelssohn’s Sixth Sonata, and Pierne’s 
Cantilene in E-flat. Typical postludes are Dubois’ 
Grand Chorus, Guilmant’s Marche Religieuse, and 
Faulkes’ Postlude in A. 

Each Christian Science church has three or four 
lectures a year with an organ prelude of about thirty 
minutes’ duration. For these preludes the organist 
is free to play any music he wishes from standard 
organ repertoire. Bach fugues, sonata movements, 
light caprices, brilliant toccatas, are all suitable, but, 
of course, there must be a generous sprinkling of quiet 
melody numbers; the recital should be finished with 
a soft, devotional work to put the audience in a re- 
ceptive mood for the lecture to follow. 

The texts of vocal solos must all be in harmony with 
Christian Science teaching. That means that all 
mournful, gloomy, or pessimistic texts are forbidden. 
Oratorio arias are in high favor, especially “He Shall 
Feed His Flock,” “O Rest In The Lord,” “But The 
Lord Is Mindful Of His Own,” and “Eye Hath Not 
Seen.” About once a month the soloist is expected 
to sing a setting of one of the hymns of Mary Baker 
Eddy, founder of the Christian Science movement. 
The supply of such settings is limited, and just here 
is a field for composers to exercise their talents. First 
they must secure permission of the trustees of Mrs. 
Eddy’s will to use her words; but, with that permis- 
sion obtained, composers of good practical songs 
should enjoy a wide use of their works in Christian 
Science churches. 

One of the characteristic features of a Christian 
Science service is the absolute quiet that prevuils. 
When the organist starts his prelude he is grected 
with complete silence and the most respectful atten- 
tion. Late-comers are seated noiselessly. How they 
get to their pews without even so much as a shi'ffle 
I have never been able to divine, but get there they do. 
And it is very heartening for the organist to re.lize 
that his music is really being heard by the congr:ga- 
tion. At exactly eleven or eight o’clock the orgenist 
gives some sort of an electric signal, which is un- 
heard by the congregation but audible to the ree iers 
and singers who then enter and take their place-. in 
many churches to the accompaniment of a hymr une 
played on the Chimes. 

Christian Scientists are noted for their vigco:ous 
hymn-singing. The Christian Science denomin: tion 
has recently adopted a new hymnal which is a ste’ ling 
and in many respects unusual book containing ver 
four hundred hymns. The selection by an anony::.0us 
committee has been exceedingly wide. German 
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chorales, Scottish and English psalm-tunes, arrange- 
ments of English, Welsh, Irish, Dutch, and Swiss 
fo'!k-melodies, Anglican tunes by the Victorian com- 
posers, and American tunes are present in great pro- 
fusion, as well as a considerable number of new tunes 
composed expressly for this hymnal by Walford 
Davies, G. Thalben-Ball, and Percy Whitlock. Some 
of these tunes are of great beauty, although a few of 
those by Percy Whitlock may seem to many a bit 
bizarre in their irregularities of rhythm and harmony. 
A number of very lovely and fresh Scandinavian tunes 
add interest and variety. The few inferior tunes by 
Lowell Mason and others retained from the old 
hy mnal have been enriched and improved in their har- 
mony. 

\Vhen the members of First Church of Christ Scien- 
tist, Kansas City, of which I am organist, bought the 
new hymnals they instituted a series of “sings” after 
the Wednesday evening meetings which continued for 
several months. These “singing-bees” were well at- 
tended and as a result the congregation became 
familiar with the contents of practically the entire 
hymnal. In former issues of T. A. O. I have seen 
statistics about the paucity of hymns sung by aver- 
age congregations. In sharp contrast to this condition 
is the fact that, by actual count, our congregation has 
sung over two hundred and forty hymns within the 
last two years. And they have really sung them too. 
No perfunctory murmur but a mighty roar of sound 
has emanated from their throats. That, I aver, is 
quite a record! 

In conclusion, let me say that the Christian Science 
service is no place for the organist who cannot do 
without an elaborate choral service; but, most de- 
cidedly, it has its own satisfactions, chief of which, by 
far, is the joy of working in a sympathetic atmos- 
phere. 


Common Errors 
by Rowland W. Dunham 


Associate Editor 
Church Department 


COLLECTING my experience in hear- 

ing and teaching organists from all over 

the country, it has occurred to me that 

there must be an amazing number of 

organists who are either badly taught 

or who have picked up certain faults 
which are contrary to all good taste or common sense. 
This in spite of the fact that standard text books for 
beginners are careful to give rather complete instruc- 
tions. Ip view of the prevalence of certain sins, we 
might well consider a few matters which many of my 
readers may feel to be beneath their notice. 

The first item concerns the bass part of hymns. 
There must be literally thousands of well-meaning 
peopie playing at regular church services who have 
somehow conceived the idea that in hymns only the 
lower octave of the pedals should be used. The result 
is manifestly unmusical. To destroy the melody of 
the Lass in tunes which have any distinction in this 
Tespect is a misdemeanor of the first order. The 16’ 
pedal stops give us already the same double-octave 
that is to be found in the doublebass of an orchestra. 
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When the manual is coupled at 8’ the analogy to 
doublebass and cello in the orchestra is complete. 
Any transposed bass note into the lower octave of the 
pedal clavier must obviously produce such note or 
notes at 32’ and 16’ pitch. Frequently such playing 
induces a wide gap of two octaves or more between 
bass and tenor parts. The presumption is that organ- 
ists guilty of such a practise must be entirely unaware 
of the actual effect. 

Again, hymn playing seems to suffer at the hands 
of the unthinking organist when he fails to play the 
tenor and alto parts as they are written. Filling in 
the middle parts with extra notes in an entirely hap- 
hazard fashion is not confined to the self-taught by 
any means. It has been my lot to correct this habit 
in many an organist whose teachers were reputable 
musicians. While the students usually claimed to 
have followed this method from the start, such a fault 
would: seem to challenge the attention of any of us. 

Misuse of the Vox Humana may well be a heritage. 
Its diversities still flaunt us in the radio hours. This 
much-abused color has perfectly legitimate uses in 
organ literature. How well do some of us remember 
the beautiful effects (many times not suggested by 
the composer) that frequently found their way into 
the playing of the late Lynnwood Farnam. A purist 
of first water and particularly discriminating regard- 
ing color, this man found in the Vox an indispensable 
asset for his great artistry. Many an organist is how- 
ever making strange and sad havoc of a device which 
must, of its very nature, require discerning care. To 
use it habitually in an accompaniment, choral or solo, 
is unforgivable. To mix it with strings and tibias in 
fast passage work can not often be justified. Only 
recently I heard an organist using the Vox for the 
elfin roguery of Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night’s 
Dream Scherzo. 

Perhaps one more rather common mistake will suf- 
fice for this little consideration of the elements of 
organ playing. While such a scheme may in a few ex- 
ceptional instances be endurable or even effective, the 
16’ pedal practically always demands a coupler to one 
of the manuals or an 8’ stop of suitable timbre. A 
dull uncertain Bourdon by itself as a bass can rarely 
be right. The doublebass in an orchestra occasionally 
furnishes the bass note alone, but it is a far cry from 
a bass string to the hollow grunt of an organ Bourdon 
pipe. Even the ump-tum-tum of the less pretentious 
sort of music suffers badly with 16’ alone on the ump. 
Organists who are guilty should listen carefully when 
tempted next time and ascertain the real result of 
such folly. 

This may all be fundamental and possibly an in- 
sult to our T. A. O. friends, but I have been told that 
these matters should be discussed in our columns. 
Therefore I am risking it this once. 


—VOX ORGANO TO MOLLER— 

M. P. Moller Inc. has purchased from Musical Research 
Products Inc. the business of that firm, including the 
copyright to the term ‘Vox Organo,’ the amplifying in- 
strument built for memorial cemeteries, and similar in- 
stitutions; the purchase includes also the inventory of 
supplies, machinery, goodwill, etc. All tangible property 
has already been moved to the Moller factory in Hagers- 
town, where the Vox Organo will be built in connection 
with Moller organs and the experiments and experiences 
of the Moller organization in the amplifying field will 
be used to foster the development of the idea in a much 
larger way. 





Reviews 





Editorial Reflections 
Going Backward 


e==egREAT BRITAIN may be a pokey old 
Ks {AH country but it outgrew the urge to con- 
£ > fiscation several centuries ago. “Is 

fe @| America still called the ‘Land of the 
Free’?” asks Mr. W. P. Fitzsimmons, 
publisher of Musical Opinion and The 
Organ, London. “We do not appear to hear so much 
about it as we did at one time,” he laments. 

In order to keep up with the times we suggest that 
all the organs in America be equally divided. Take 
any large city as an example—Philadelphia will do. Take 
all the pipes out of all the organs and redistribute them 
among all the churches so that all may share organ mus- 
ic alike. Mr. Henry Ford suggests also, in the same 
manner, that all the machinery of America be redis- 
tributed, after having first been confiscated. Washing- 
ton inaugurated this splendid movement by passing or 
attempting to pass laws to do that with all the money 
in America; take it from those who have, and give it to 
those who do not have. 

Very well. If we are determined to permit Washing- 
ton to make us a nation of thieves, ruled by mobs, let’s 
go on with it. Tax all the money away from those who 
have earned it; confiscate all the gold—we’ve already 
done that; confiscate all the silver—steal it, by perfectly 
legal means, from any man or firm that has acquired it; 
take all the large organs and give parts of them to small 
churches that have only small organs; split up all the 
larger choirs and send the excess singers to the small 
churches that have small choirs; and carry on this mob- 
rule business till we have degeneratéd into a spineless 
nation of pollywogs. 

To better understand just what this policy amounts 
to let us apply it directly to our own little world. In 
New York we have all types of organists, some earning 
ten thousand dollars a year, some earning less than one 
thousand; some have libraries of five thousand pieces, 
others less than five hundred. If money may be filched 
from those who have it, there is no reason why organ 
music may not also be similarly stolen; we therefore 
will take five thousand dollars each year from those 
earning ten and give it to those who are earning only 
one, and we'll confiscate half the organ music from 
these large libraries and give it to the small ones. 

There is no word to fit the depravity to which our 
America is now sinking. Diligence, merit, honesty, 
frugality—these mean nothing. The outright bum is a 
wiser man than he who works hard and saves his money ; 
for the bum is now to be supported by a government 
which gets the necessary money by the age-old process 
of confiscation. Mob rule. If your father worked hard, 
saved his money, and was a wise man as wisdom was 
once counted, would you want any power on earth to 











have the privilege of taking half of what he worked hard 
to get for you? 

Every organist knows that the more rules and regu- 

lations his music committee tries to lay down for him, 
the less freedom he has, and the less creditable can be 
the results of his work. Our puppets (or should we 
not call them pups?) in Washington during the last ses- 
sion introduced over 13,500 measures which they wanted 
to enact into laws to bind you and me; they actually did 
bind us with 736 new laws and enactments. Even a 
semi-idiot realizes that he will soon doom himseli to 
complete isolation if he persists in continuously building 
about himself a higher and stronger wall day by day; 
yet that is precisely what we are permitting a pernicious 
government to do. Dig into your old documents and 
figure up how much you paid in indirect and direct taxes 
twenty years ago, and how much you pay today; then 
ask yourself what sort of a leach this is that has fastened 
itself upon your pocket-book, and if it’s worth a tenth 
of one percentum of what it’s costing you. Unfortu- 
nately for us all, these problems dare no longer be leit 
to the men we hire to take care of them for us; they 
have discovered it’s easier to be reelected by obeying the 
voice of the ignorant mob than by using the brains and 
consciences we originally thought—or hoped—they had 
when we hired them at the last election. 
t.s.b. 
Our composers have been doing much damage to our 
publishers. If a great manufacturing concern refuses 
to put a new product on the market till after it has been 
given thorough and drastic testings, why should not our 
composers be compelled to do likewise? Instead of rush- 
ing a new anthem or organ composition into the pub- 
lisher’s hands and almost compelling him to publish it, 
why not demand that, if it be an anthem, the thing be 
photostated at the composer’s expense and sung by an 
adequate chorus after adequate rehearsal? And if it 
be an organ composition, that it be copied in legible hand 
and played, after thorough practise, by some half-«ozen 
competent recitalists? The market would thus be s:ved 
vast sums of money, the publishers would be able +» get 
that grouch off their faces, and the decent music that 
now lies buried on all publishing shelves could be ‘und 
without the aid of the Pinkertons. Besides tha’ the 
public would be saved the agony of sitting through -ome 
of the deadly dull things many of our recitalists p on 
their programs—for reasons that remain a deep m. ‘tery 
to their hearers. 

As the season for Christmas music draws on, w« shall 
be again flooded with a raft of anthems that » | be 
called carols, that will.stick to the minor tonality than 
which nothing is more deadly in a Christmas caro will 
use consecutive-fifths when it’s too much trouble 1 com 
tinue part-writing, that will be built upon total) um 
inspired themes devoid of all elements of musical } auty, 
and that in reality have their only inspiration » the 
composer’s urge to become famous. And just to make 
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the fame that much greater the composer will, in spite 
of not yet having mastered four-part writing, indulge in 
five-, six- and, lo and behold, eight-part writing. 

Mr. Wickliffe said in our September columns that he 
as a chorister found Bach actually easier to sing than 
the music of the contemporary pretenders. If any choir- 
master doubts that verdict he can prove it for himself 
b» buying the choruses from the two Bach cantatas, Nos. 
8 and 105 reviewed in this (or perhaps our next) issue, 
and make the experiment. If Mr. Wickliffe’s claim 
proves true, then our world of church music will sud- 
denly acquire the grandest wealth of material and the 
greatest ease it has enjoyed for many a century. A Bach 
anthem, once learned, will wear forever; how many of 
your 1925 anthems are still on your repertoire? Isn’t 
it worth trying? ; 

Bach didn’t go in for consecutive fifths, nor for any 
other stunts or pretenses; he merely wrote music be- 
cause he had to have music and happened to like music. 
The results speak for themselves. But don’t make the 
error of pre-judging Bach’s choral music by what we’ve 
done to his organ music. His organ music is, as Sen- 
ator Richards has long proclaimed, his poorest stock: 
we must dig into the instrumental ensembles and choral 
works to find the real genius. 

Most mature musicians today were educated on the 
prevalent harmony basis. That is, a melody was some- 
thing to be supported by three other notes under each 
note of the melody; it was like catching a bear’s tail— 
once having started, it was impossible to let go and the 
thing was held on to like grim death. It produced some 
pretty melodes, nothing more. Now the urge is to try 
three-part and two-part writing; but we forget that the 
old harmony basis and text-book rules are valueless in 
that sphere. The result is that the old education isn’t 
good enough—and the dog’s too old now to learn new 
tricks. The publisher pays the bill. 

The Bach style is the safest, perhaps the only safe 
guide to three-part writing. In Bach, if we do hit one 
of those awful bumps when the three-wheeled cart sud- 
denly loses a wheel, the jolt is taken out entirely by the 
springs of contrapuntal writing; in Bach the counter- 
point is genuine, not merely pretentious; it’s the real 
thing. But the normal three-part anthem in 1935 is 
nothing more than a harmonized melody with one of the 
parts missing; in nine out of ten anthems published in 
three-part style there is really only one part—the top— 
and the others are but remnants of a four-part harmony. 
That’s as deadly as anything can be in music. 

What to do about it? Don’t buy an anthem because 
you know the composer’s name but because you like the 
sound of the music. 





t.s.b. 


Harpsichords and clavichords are worth reviving, not 
for historical reasons but for the peculiar charm of their 
music. In this connection the collection edited by Mr. 
Albert E. Wier and published last year by Harcourt 
Brace & Co., In the Days of the Harpsichord, is invalu- 
able. Musicians who specialize in teaching could en- 
hance their prestige immeasurably if they had a modern 
harpsichord and instead of the commonplace run of 
stucio recitals gave an occasional evening of harpsichord 
music with the aid of this fine collection; and as a means 
of studying the history of music, if anyone still wants 
to, such a collection, as was pointed out when the book 
Was reviewed, is a more efficient and enjoyable way of 
doing it than merely by reading about the old composers 
and their works. 

The cycle of changes in musical qualities has brought 
ack an appreciation of delicacy and charm, as antidotes 
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to the noise of radio and thousand-voice choruses. I 
recall the impression of added prestige I bestowed upon 
one famous organist in New York when I found a two- 
manual harpsichord in his studio when first I visited 
him ; there, I thought, was an organist who was success- 
ful and an artist. Prestige is worth money. To an or- 
ganist in the top ranks it is worth larger money than 
any harpsichord could cost. 

These cycles of change are wholesome things. We 
profit most when we take advantage of them, first having 
applied considerable intelligent scrutiny.—T.S.B. 


—LABERGE ARTISTS— 

Ten years ago it was virtually impossible for anyone to 
book an organist for a concert tour, and quite impos- 
sible to do anything for an American organist. That 
was before Mr. Bernard R. LaBerge took a kindly inter- 
est in the organist. Mr. LaBerge is the dynamic gentle- 
man Who staged a series of eight recitals in the worst 
organ-town in the country, so far as securing organ- 
recital audiences is concerned, and packed the house for 
every one of them. When business became hard to get, 
during those past few frenzied years, Mr. LaBerge inter- 
preted it not as a warning to quit but as an urgent de- 
mand to work twice as hard. He did, and the organ 
recital played by an American organist to American audi- 
ences has taken on a new meaning. 

Last season Mr. LaBerge added to his distinguished 
list one of the greatest concert organists of the world, 
Mr. Pietro A. Yon, and his season this year opens with 
a Yon recital on Oct. 16th in Carnegie Hall, New York 
—with Mr. Yon the only organist thus far to venture a 
recital there to a paid-admission audience. If we are 
going to give organ-playing away as free samples, we'll 
never get anywhere with it as a marketable product; and 
if we cannot get money for playing the organ, we are 
hopelessly out of it. After opening in New York City 
Mr. Yon goes on tour to the Pacific coast, returning by 
the south and midwest. 

Mr. Palmer Christian will make his third transcon- 
tinental tour in January and is already booked for recitals 
in all sections of the country. He has just returned from 
a long season of rest and recreation abroad. 

Mr. Virgil Fox, now in a new church position in Balti- 
more, makes his first transcontinental tour in January, to 
cover the entire country. 

Mr. E. Power Biggs, after a summer of weekly recitals 
in St. Paul’s Chapel, New York, makes his second trans- 
continental tour in February, going as far north as 
Seattle, thence south to Arizona, Texas, etc. 

Mr. Carl Weinrich, head of the organ department of 
the Westminster Choir School, will confine most of his 
recitals to the east and midwest; the School, now in its 
new and permanent home in Princeton, where some half- 
dozen new organs have been installed, takes definite pride 
in fostering Mr. Weinrich’s tours, in behalf of an appre- 
ciation for the best in organ literature, just as the West- 
minster Choir has toured in the interests of church choral 
repertoire. 

Mr. Arthur Poister, of the University of Redlands, 
after a summer abroad will spend most of his efforts in 
the west and southwest, extending halfway eastward, 
with his first transcontinental tour in preparation for 
next season. 

Mr. Winslow Cheney, head of the organ department 
of the David Mannes School, New York, opens his sea- 
son with a Bach program in Packer Institute, Brooklyn, 
followed by another in the Cleveland Museum of Art; 
he then carries his recital activities forward, chiefly with 
engagements in the east. 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 





MR. PIETRO YON 

who will again set the pace for all organ recitalists by giving a recital in Carnegie Hall, New York, before a paid- 
admission audience on the evening of October 16th. We have often decried the free organ recital; here is the 
opportunity to prove our sincerity. Pianists, violinists, and vocalists can fill Carnegie Hall because their fellow- 
professionals buy tickets and attend; every organist, amateur or professional, should attend this recital. To hear 
a great artist is always a profitable investment of time and money—the value of a master-lesson at a tenth the 
cost. True, Carnegie Hall has never provided adequate space for an organ, but the 4m Kilgen installed a few 
years ago makes eminently delightful music under Mr. Yon’s fingers. 


And, ladies last, Mrs. Charlotte Lockwood, the first 
American woman to successfully go on organ-recital 
tours, will tour through the eastern sections of the States 
and Canada. 

In all these extensive activities Mr. LaBerge and his 
artists need the active support of the profession itself, 
both in individual activity and by active bookings ar- 
ranged with the support of associations of organists in 
all our larger cities. The organ recital, preferably before 
a paid-admission audience, is the supreme achievement 
in organ-playing; recitals by local artists, heard every 
Sunday in their own churches, do not carry the air of 
distinction brought when a touring concert artist plays 
the organ. What organ music needs is public apprecia- 
tion. That can be fostered in no better way than by 
recitals played by distinguished visitors. As noted in 


these pages last season, some organizations have found 
it quite easy to support a course of three recitals by tour- 
ing artists, with Mr. LaBerge’s cooperation, and at a cost 
quite within reach of the average citizen. “Hear a great 
organist” is the best tonic for any member of the organ 
profession. 





—TWO KIMBALLS— 
In the new Kimball in Ruggles Street Baptist, Roxbury, 
we have much more than the usual two-manual specifica- 
tion. With but twenty voices available, there is the 
conscientious effort both to meet the modern demand jor 
a chorus organ and at the same time recognize the re- 
quirements of the church service. ; 

In a small organ the contest between the demands of 
the Great Diapason and the Swell reed choruses on one 
side, and the necessity for accompanimental and solo 
voices on the other, must result in some compromises. 
The Kimball Company have met this problem in a niin- 
ner that will prove satisfactory to the musically inclined 
church. It is truly a big little organ. 

As a matter of esthetics or theory the plan might 
be improved by rearrangement of the voices at our (lis- 
posal. The major weakness, as some authorities \ ill 
judge it, is the absence of a Swell reed chorus. A 
chorus could be achieved by dropping the less useful 3-4 
Melodia on the Great in favor of a 4-rank mixture, there- 
by releasing the Trumpet to the Swell; then the 16 
Rohrfloete extension and the redundant Cornopean 
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ROXBURY, MASS. 2 PICCOLO 61 2 2/3 OCTAVE-QUINT 61 
RuGGLES STREET BAPTIST 8 CORNOPEAN 73 2 SUPEROCTAVE 61 
W. W. Kimball Co. OBOE 7%3 IV MIXTURE 244 
Consultant, Edward B. Gammons Tremulant 8 French Horn (C) 


Dedicated, May 15, 1935 


13 Couplers. 
Kecitalist, Hugh Porter : 


27% Combons. 


SWELL: V-14. R-19. S-14. 
16 SALICIONAL 73 


V-20. R-21. S-29. B-9. P-1422. 3 Crescendos. 8 DIAPASON 73 

PEDAL: V-3. R-3. S-9. ROHRFLOETE 73 

16 DIAPASON 32 CAMBRIDGE, MASS. SALICIONAL 73 
SUB-BASS 56 First SCIENTIST VOIX CELESTE 7% 
Rohrfloete (S) W. W. Kimball Co. 4 PRINCIPAL 7 
Viola (G) For completion winter of 1936. FL. TRAVERSO 73 

5 OCTAVE 32 V-44. R-54. S-52. B-8. P-3280. 2 FIFTEENTH 61 
Sub-Bass PEDAL: V-8. R-10. S-15. III MIXTURE 183 
Rohrfloete (S) 16 DIAPASON 32 IV PLEIN-JEU 244 
Viola (G) BOURDON 32 16 WALDHORN 73 
Sub-Bass CONTRABASS 44 8 TRUMPET 73 

GREAT. V-7. R-8. S-9. Spitzfloete (C) OBOE 7%3 

16 Viola Salicional (S) - 4 CLARION 73 

8 DIAPASON 7%3 8 OCTAVE 32 Tremulant 
DULCIANA 73 OPEN FLUTE 32 CHOIR: V-12. R-12. S-12. 
MELODIA 85 Spitzfloete (C) 16 SPITZFLOETE 73 
VIOLA 85m16’ Contrabass 8 DIAPASON 7%3 

4 OCTAVE 73 4 SUPEROCTAVE 32 DULCIANA 
Melodia III MIXTURE 96 UNDA. MARIS 73 

II RAUSCHQUINTE 122 16 TROMBONE 56 CLARIBEL FL. 73 

8 TRUMPET 73 Waldhorn (S) VIOLA %3 
Tremulant : Trombone 4 FL. D'AMOUR 73 

SWELL: V-10. R-10. S-11. Trombone 2 2/3 NASARD 61 

16 Rohrfloete GRE AT: V-10. R-13. S-11. 2 PICCOLO 61 

8 GEIGEN DIAP. 7% 16 DIAPASON 61 1 3/5 TIERCE 
ROHRFLOETE 85-16’ 8 DIAPASON-1 61 8 FRENCH HORN 73 
SALICIONAL 73 DIAPASON-2 61 CLARINET 73 
VOIX CELESTE 73 BOURDON 61 Tremulant 
ECHO GAMBA 73 . GEMSHORN 61 22 Couplers. 

4 HARMONIC FLUTE 73 4 OCTAVE 61 40 Combons. 


2 2/3 NASARD 61 






would give way to a Trumpet playable at 16’ and 4’ on 
the Swell and at 16’ and 8’ on the Pedal. Thus the Swell 
would receive its traditional family of Trumpets and the 
otherwise admirable Pedal its missing reed color. 

But it is necessary to be practical rather than theo- 
retical in matters of this kind, and the fact is that the 
chambers do not provide space for more pipes; and an 
even more important fact is that the purchaser wanted 
it as it has been built. Our analysis then must be con- 
sidered not a criticism of a specification but a discussion 
of modern theories of design. 

In a fairly open position and voiced on moderate 
wind, this two-manual Kimball organ reveals the success- 
ful modern adaptation of classic design. 

In the First Scientist, Cambridge, the builders have 
carefully considered the ultimate use in planning so 
classic a design for a Christian Science church. The 
Kimball staff proves its versatility by appearing in the 


GEMSHORN 61 








| Guilmant Organ School 
| Established 1898 
| DR. WILLIAM C. CARL, ‘Director 


A Complete Education for the 


Organist and Choirmaster 


Faculty: NEVINS, ROSS, COKE-JEPHCOTT, 
ELLERMAN, WRIGHT, VOLKEL, McKITTRICK, 
LANG, AND MOLDENHAWER. 


_ Catalogue — 165 West 105th Street — New York 





3 Crescendos. 





feld with a classic organ of almost Doric severity. Prac- 
tically all the pretty-pretties have been renounced with 
Spartan fortitude. 

This Pedal will surely please the Bach enthusiasts. 
Here is a complete major flue chorus and an adequate 
number of soft stops. Too bad the reed section should 
be marred by the Trombone extension. The straight 
Pedal is rapidly gaining friends. 

Generally speaking, the Great is a study in restraint. 
Every register seems absolutely necessary—almost too 
vitaily inflexible. Seven of its ten voices are required by 
the Diapason chorus. The octave Gemshorn is in- 
dispensable. One might spare the second Diapason or 
the 8’ Gemshorn, but which? We like the idea of reserv- 
ing the reeds for the Swell, but will one mixture suffice 
for the Great? Some authorities would consider at least 
two mixtures necessary to obtain proper balance and ade- 
quate brilliance. 

The Swell is a luxurious division. Two stops larger 
than Father Willis’ masterpiece in St. Paul’s. Plenty of 
fire and color. Swell-to-Great and a Kimball swell-box 
will mean a real thrill. We miss the provision of a very 
soft voice and we think the congregation will miss the 
Vox Humana. The two mixtures could be arranged to 
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BEAUTIFUL AEOLIAN ORGAN 


twenty ranks of pipes, Harp, Chimes, | 
Circassian walnut console. Ralph Pratt | 
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personal taste. 


the art of organ building. 


The other view of it is that the French Horn will not 
be used by an artistic organist as an ensemble voice but 
purely as a solo quality—which was the real purpose 
of its incorporation into the organ, a purpose served 
doubly well by duplexing it to the Great. 


ROCKVILLE CEN., N. Y. 
St. Acnes’ R. C. 
Rud. Wurlitzer Mfg. Co. 

Organist, Bertha M. Reilly 

V-15. R-15. S-32. B-12. 

PEDAL: V-2. R-2. S-6. 

32 Resultant 

16 DIAPASON 44 
SUB-BASS 44 
Bourdon (S) 


8 Diapason 
Sub-Bass 
GREAT: V-4. R-4. * 


8 DIAPASON 7 
DULCIANA "3 
CLARABELLA 85 


4 Clarabella 
8 TRUMPET 7%3 
HARP 49 


CHIMES 21 
Tremulant 


SWELL: V-6. R-6. S-11. 

16 BOURDON 97 

8 ENG. DIAPASON 73 
Bourdon 


SALICIONAL 7% 
VOIX CELESTE 7% 
Bourdon 
2/3 Bourdon 
Bourdon 
OBOE 73 
VOX HUMANA 7%3 
Chimes (G) 
Tremulant 
CHOIR: V-3. R-3. S-8. 
. VIOLIN DIA. 73 
Dulciana (G) 
UNDA MARIS %3 
Clarabella (G) 
4 Clarabella (G) 
8 CLARINET 73 
Harp (G) 
Chimes (G) 
Tremulant 


CW Ww he 


COUPLERS 24: 
Ped.: G-8-4. S-8-4. C-8-4, 
Gt.: G- 16- 8- 4, 
Sw.: S-16-8-4. 
th.: S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 


S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 


cover the loss of the Fifteenth, and by sacrificing also the 
Oboe we might contrive to acquire these voices. 

The Choir has its good points—and, if we follow the 
opinion of some enthusiasts, also its bad. The French 
Horn, they will say, is an expensive outlaw that will rob 
the ensemble of clarity. The absence of a chorus mix- 
ture makes a free-toned reed almost obligatory. A Trom- 
pette in place of the Horn would be an advantage and 
perhaps the expensive duplex could be traded for a more 
robust 4’ register wherewith to balance the chorus. But 
these suggestions are, of course, matters of opinion or 
Our aim here is to analyze organs and 
offer suggestions that perhaps may further contribute to 


P-1073. 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 


We must not 


Combons 20: P-4, G-4. S-5. C-4. 


Tutti-3. 
Crescendos 3: G-C. S. Register. 
Blower : Orgoblo. 
This stoplist has the unique in- 


terest of being the first Wurlitzer or-- 


gan represented in these pages and 
installed in a church. The usual 
form of T.A.O. stoplist is of course 
followed, with all borrowing self- 
evident. Readers will find the con- 
sole and church pictured on Septem- 
ber page 331. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
NorTHEAST HIGHSCHOOL 
M. P. Moller Inc. 
Purchaser’s consultants: Dr. 
Maitland and George Till. 

V-28. R-30. S-45. B-16. P-2096. 

PEDAL: V-2. R-2. S-11. 

32 Resultant 

16 DIAPASON 32 
Dulciana (C) 

BOURDON 44 
Bourdon (S) 

8 Dulciana (C) 
Bourdon 
Bourdon (S) 

16 Tromba (G) 

: Tromba (G) 
Tromba (G) 

GRE AT: V-9. R-9. S-12. 

8 DIAPASON-1 73 
DIAPASON-2 73 
CLARABELLA 73 
GEMSHORN 73 


Rollo 


4 OCTAVE 7% 
HARMONIC FLUTE 7%3 

2 2/3 TWELFTH 61 

2 FIFTEENTH 61 

16 TROMBA 85 

8 Tromba 

4 Tromba 

8 CHIMES 25 
Tremulant 


SWELL: V-10. R-12. S-12. 
16 BOURDON 97 
8 DIAPASON 73 

ST. FLUTE 73 
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forget that pure tonal loveliness has its place in th: 
organ just as legitimately as in the orchestra. 

Since the stoplist and these comments were prepare: 
for publication one change has been made in the spec’- 
fication: the Swell 3r Mixture has been omitted. Thi; 
will not only make the purists shudder but will impos: 
an additional burden upon the builders in their efforts 
to give the purchasers the pleasing qualities of tone the. 
earnestly want and at the same time meet the ideas ci 
those who favor the clear ensemble as it is being so 
vigorously championed today. 

Purists like Covell and Richards will see much to com- 
mend while others will suspect that Kimball has somehow 
let them down. We think the Kimball staff has produced 
an organ of distinguished character and forthright hon- 
esty—a musical instrument of which their Cambridge 
clients will be justly proud. The builders invite the pro- 
fession to hear and play these two splendid instruments. 


V. D’ORCHESTRE 73 
VIOLE CELESTE 61 

4 Bourdon 
VIOLINA 73 

2 Bourdon 

III MIXTURE 183 

8 TRUMPET 73 
OBOE 73 
VOX HUMANA 73 
Tremulant 

vine V-%. R-%. “o. 
GEIGEN DIA. 
DULCIANA ae 
UNDA MARIS 61 
CONCERT FLUTE 73 

4 Dulciana 
FL. TRAVERSO 7% 

2 2/3 Dulciana 

2 Dulciana 

8 FRENCH HORN 73 
CLARINET 73 
Tremulant 

COUPLERS 24: 


Ped.: G-8-4. S-8-4. C-8-4. 
Gt.: G-16-4. S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 
Sw.: S-16-4. C-16-8-4 

Ch.: S-16-8-4. C-16-8. 

Combons 36: P-%. G-?. S-7. 


C-7. Tutti 8. 
Crescendos 3: G-C. S. Reg. 
Deagan percussion, Kinetic blower. 


ANNVILLE, PA. 
LEBANON VALLEY COLLEGE 
M. P. Moller Inc. 
Installed, September 1935 
Organist, Porter Campbell 
V-46. R-52. S-%74. B-22. P-33>% 
PEDAL: V-4. R-5. S-19. 
16 DIAPASON 44 
Dulciana (C) 
BOURDON 44 
Flute Conique (S) 
Violone (G) 
10 2/3 Bourdon 
8 Diapason i 
Dulciana (C) 
Harmonic Flute (G) 
Bourdon 
Gamba (L) 
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Orch. Flute (L) 

MIXTURE 64 2 
TROMBONE 32 
Waldhorn (S) III 
Tromba (L) 

Trumpet (S) 

Clarion (S) 

Chimes (L) 


GREAT: V-128. R-12. S-i2. 
U NEXPRESSIVE 


VIOLONE 61 

DIAPASON-1 61 4 
DIAPASON-2 61 
HARMONIC FLUTE 61 
GEMSHORN 73 16 
OCTAVE 61 8 
FLUTE OUVERTE 61 
Gemshorn 


2 2/3 TWELFTH 61 


9 
x 


Il 


8 


SWEL 


16 
8 


L: V-16. R-17. 


FIFTEENTH 61 
MIXTURE 183 

17-19-22 

10-17-19 

8-10-17 

5- 8-10 
Chimes (L) 
S-17. 
FLUTE CONIQUE 73 
DIAPASON 73 
ROHRFLOETE 73 
SPITZFLOETE 73 
SALICIONAL 73 
VOIX CELESTE 61 
OCTAVE 13 
FL. TRIANG. 73 


BERNARD R. LABERGE 


PRESENTS 


PIETRO 


CHOIR: V-8. R-8. 


Salicional 
FIFTEENTH 61 


1 3/5 TIERCE 61 


Mixture 122 

12-17-19 

12-17-10 

12-10- 8 
WALDHORN 73 
TRUMPET 73 
OBOE 73 
VOX HUMANA 61 
CLARION 73 
Tremulant 
S-15. 
DULCIANA 97 
ENG. DIAPASON 73 
Dulciana 
UNDA MARIS 73 
CONCERT FLUTE 73 
FLUTE D’AMOUR 73 
Dulciana 
Unda Maris 
ROHRNASAT 61 
Dulciana 
PICCOLO 61 
Dulciana 
CLARINET 73 
HARP 49 
Harp-Celesta 
Tremulant 

V-8. R-10. S-11. 
GAMBA 7%3 
G. CELESTE 61 
VIOLE SOURDINE 73 
V. CELESTE 61 


4 ORCH. FLUTE 73 
Gamba 
III DIAPASON CHORUS 219 
12-15-19 
8-12-15 
8- 1-12 
8- 1-Sub 
TROMBA 73 
FRENCH HORN 73 
Tromba 
CHIMES 21 
Tremulant 
COUPLERS: 

Ped.: P-4. G-8-4. S-8-4. C-8-4. 
L-8-4. 
Gt.: G-4. 
L-16-8-4. 
Sw.: S-16-4. C-16-8-4. L-16-8-4. 
Ch.: S-16-8-4. C-16-4. L-16-8-4. 

Solo: S-16-8-4. L-16-4. 

Combons 50: P-8. G-8. S-8. 
C-8. L-8. Tutti-10. 

Independent Pedal Organ com- 
bination available on each manual 
combon. 

Combon lock. 

Crescendos 4: 

Crescendo-coupler: All 
to Swell shoe. 

Percussion: Deagan. 

Blower: Kinetic. 

THE CONSOLE 
Stop groups, left to right, are, in the 
left jamb: Pedal, Swell; in the right: 
Great, Choir, Solo. Generally speak- 


S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 


» CC. Lk. Reg. 


shutters 


TRANSCONTINENTAL Tour 


OCTOBER snp NOVEMBER | 
A FEW DATES AVAILABLE 
PACIFIC COAST AND SOUTH 


YON 


WORLD-FAMOUS ORGANIST 
DISTINGUISHED COMPOSER 
HONORARY ORGANIST OF THE VATICAN 


ORGANIST AND MUSIC DIRECTOR 


ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL, NEW YORK 
(SL Ce RR om RES 


AVAILABLE: — EAST OF MISSISSIPPI AND CANADA 


ENTIRE SEASON 1935-36 

ALSO:—CONDUCTING HIS ORATORIO 

“THE TRIUMPH OF ST. PATRICK” 
Cea ese, 

FIVE AMONG HUNDREDS OF SIMILAR QUOTATIONS: 


NEW YORK-—CARNEGIE HALL RECITAL-OCT. 16 snagging 
ares anes -_ ‘held the large audience spellbound’’ 


‘“‘possesses a prodigious technique’’ 
‘“‘a master musician and ingenious composer’’ 
“he galvanized the audience into enthusiasm”’ 




















to een 


MANAGEMENT : 


BERNARD R. LABERGE Inc. 
2 WEST 46th STREET — NEW YORK 
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LEBANON VALLEY COLLEGE: MOLLER ORGAN 


ing, the order of location of stops 
within the groups is, top to bottom: 
one-section couplers, Tremulant, 
reeds, flues, percussion; and the 
tone-families begin with the high 
pitches at the top, 16’s at the bottom. 

Coupler-groups are, left to right: 
Pedal, Great, Swell, Choir, Solo— 
the most logical of all arrangements. 

Combination-lock will be noted 
under the Pedal stops in the left 
jamb; in the right jamb is an electric 
clock. 

Combons are centrally located un- 
der their proper manuals; Pedal 
combons are under the left edge of 
the Great; full-organ combons are 
in two groups under the left edges 
of Solo and Swell. Setter-piston is 
under the left edge of the Choir. 

We believe the onoroffs for 
Chimes and Harp dampers are re- 
spectively to the right of the normal 
combon groups under the Solo and 
Choir. 

The double-pistons operating the 
G-P, S-P, and C-P couplers are at 
the right, under their proper 
manuals. 

Crescendo coupler (all shutters to 
Swell shoe) is a reversible piston to 
the right of the Swell combons, and 
the full-organ reversible is similarly 





io the right of the Great. 

Crescendo shoes, left to right: 
Choir, Swell, Solo, Register. 

Toe-studs left of the shoes, top 
row: duplicates of full-organ com- 
bons 1 to 5; lower row, duplicates 
of Pedal combons 1, 2, 3, 4, and 8. 
Right of shoes, top: reversibles, full- 
organ, and all shutters to Swell 
shoe; lower row: reversibles for 
G-P, S-P, C-P, and L-P. 


CAS 

—A SUGGESTION— 
When stoplists are submitted merely 
as items of current news interest, 
very brief data are sufficient; but 
whenever any organ is presented for 
the serious consideration of the or- 
gan world we suggest that as full 
data as possible be given. The stop- 
list abbreviations adopted for T.A.O. 
columns, as herewith given, can be 
used to give T.A.O. readers a vast 
amount of technical information 
when any builder or designer wishes 
to secure critical attention for a pub- 
lished stoplist. 

—STOPLISTS— 

“The manner of publishing T.A.O. 
stoplists is most sensible and infor- 
mative, leaving nothing to be guess- 
ed, such as extensions, etc.,” 


writes 


Mr. Enos E. Shupp. To discuss a 
stoplist intelligently requires com- 
plete data on: 
Derivation of borrows; 
Scales and pipe-materials ; 
Wind-pressures ; 
Mouth width and cut-up; 
Special pipe treatments ; 
Relative dynamic strengths ; 
to which T.A.O. likes to add: 

?. Author of specifications ; 

8. Name of finisher; 

9. Organist of the church; 

10. Organist consulted ; 

11. Make and size of blower; 
12. Maker of percussion. 
Given complete information in this 
manner we not only have adequate 
facts for an intelligent contempla- 
tion of the organ but we have de! ails 
of historical interest as well. ‘he 
only reason every T.A.O.  stoplist 
does not carry this complete inior- 
mation is the failure of those s.b- 
mitting stoplists to include it. 

—COVER PLATE— 

Our Cover Plate this month shows 
the organ in Totendanz Chape! 
the Marienkirche, Lubeck, where 
Buxtehude and Bach met, the latter 
playing this organ as guest-orga nist 
for Buxtehude, believes Senator 
Richards. See page 379. 
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Advance Programs 


Recitals to be Played During the 
Coming Month 

..Winslow CHENEY 
_..Museum of Art, Cleveland 
_, Oct. 16, 8:15, Bach Program 
antasia and Fugue Gm 
. Jesus Christ our Savior 
. Come God Creator 
. Before Thy throne 
assacaglia 

ugue G 
©. Blessed Jesus we are here 
Sonata 1: Allegro 
Toccata and Fugue Dm 
...Louise HARRIS 
...Mathewson M. E., Providence 
...Oct. 22 (hour not given) 
Bach, O man bewail 

In Thee is gladness 
Karg-Elert, Starlight 
Nevin, Will o’ the Wisp 
Dubois, Marche Heroique d’Arc 
o-o. Saint-Saens, Danse Macabre 
Clokey, 2 Fireside Fancies 
Widor, 4: Andante; Finale. 
Edmundson-j, Easter Springsong 
o-p. Weaver-j, Exultation 

Miss Harris introduces the 
novelty of an organ duet, as well as 
the organ-piano duet. 
...Edwin Arthur KRAFT 
... Illinois Wesleyan University 
...Oct. 2, 8:00 
Handel, Aria 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue Am 
Beethoven, Minuet Ef 
Schumann, Sketch Fm 
Candlyn, Passacaglia - 
Reuchsel, Son. 2: Allegro 
Williams, Rhosymedre Prelude 
Massenet, Phedre Overture 
Stravinsky, Ronde des Princesses 
Dethier-j, The Brook 
Edmundson-j, Benedictus 
Bartlett, Toccata 
...Edwin Arthur KRAFT 
... Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland 
.. Oey B46 
Reuchsel, Son. 2: Allegro 
Saint-Saens, Le Cygne 
Bach, Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
Reger, Wer weiss wie nahe 
Candyln, Gregorian Tone Prelude 
Liadow, Legende 
Franck, Cantabile 
McKinley, Cantilene 
Bartlett, Toccata 

Mrs. Kraft will sing the “Agnus 
Dei’ from the B-Minor Mass. 
... Claude L. MURPHREE 
... University of Florida 
Oct. 6, 4:00 WRUF Broadcast 
Bach, Con. Am: Mvt. 1 
Digzle, Lake of Gennesaret 

Will 0’ the Wisp 

Wee Kirk Wedding Song 
Hailing, Highland Pastoral 
Bach, Sonata 3 
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Clokey, Little Red Lark 
Nevin, Tragedy of Tin Soldier 
Matthews, two choralpreludes 

Karg-Elert, Rondo Campanella 
Edmundson-j, Benedictus 


..-Oct. 20, 4.00, WRUF Broadcast 
Ivanov, Procession Sardar 
Dvorak, Indian Canzonetta 
Gounod, Faust Ballet 
Schumann, Romance 
Lucke, Allegretto 
Miller, O Zion 
Bingham, Roulade 
Chopin, Nocturne Fm 
Saint-Saens, Minuet 
Albeniz, Tango 
Liszt, Fugue Ad Nos 

Most of the above compositions 
were played from the book, Modern 
Organ Pieces (Appleton). 
... Arthur W. QUIMBY 
... Museum of Art, Cleveland 
.« Moet, 6, -13. 20: 97, 5:15 
Buxtehude, Passacaglia 
Bach, Adagio Am 
Handel, Water Music: Minuet 
Franck, Fantaisie C 
Mulet, Carillon-Sortie 
... Stanley E. SAXTON 
... Skidmore College 
...Oct. 21, Franck Program 
Piece Heroique 
Priere 
Fantaisie C 


* Chorale Am 


... Southwestern Organ Club 
... Baptist Ch., Winfield, Kan. 
. 7, Oct: 26:°4:06 

o-p. Weaver, Exultation 
Rogers, Concert Overture Bm 
Buck, American Air Variations 
Bonset, Intermezzo; Toccata. 


'...Herbert Ralph WARD 


...St. Paul’s Chapel, New York 
as, 0 Se ee 

Matthison, How Restful the Woods 
Debat-Ponson, Gavotte D 
Bach, Prelude Bm 

Sibelius, Finlandia 

...Oct. 8, 1:00 

Mozart, Adagio Bm 

Folville, Lauda Zion 

Bach, Whither shall I flee 
Mulet, Rose Window 

Hollins, Grand Choeur Gm 
...Oct. 15, 1:00 

Clokey, Woodland Idyl 
Wagner, Minster Procession 
Bach, Fugue Gm 

Haberbier, Enchanted Bells 
Rousseau, Double Theme Varie 
...Oct. 22, 1:00 

Bach, Prelude and Fugue Em 
Godard, Marcel 

Dvorak, New World Largo 
Clokey, Canyon Walls 

Widor, 2: Finale 

...Oct. 29, 1:00 

Karg-Elert, Harmonies du Soir 
Stoughton, Chinese Garden 
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Overton, Ode to a Heroine 
Ward, To a Pond Lily 
Bach, Fantasia and Fugue Cm 


Recital 





Programs 


... Edith B. ATHEY 
...Memorial Park, Washington 
...Outdoor Summer Recitals 
*Schubert, Unfinished Sym. 
Mason, Cathedral Shadows 
Danks, Silver Threads 
Iljinsky, Berceuse 
Widor, 2: Pastorale 
Smith, Chanson Gracieuse 
Martin, Evensong 
Karg-Elert, Angelus 
*Sturges, Meditation 
Brewer, Echo Bells 
Offenbach, Barcarolle 
Dvorak, New World Largo 
Beethoven, Moonlight Adagio 
Schumann, Nocturne 
*Wheeldon, Minster Bells 
Negro, Deep River 
Mendelssohn, Consolation 
Calkin, Minuetto 
Herbert, Serenade 
Verdi, Miserere 
Godard, Adagio Pathetique 
Shure-j, Peace of God 
Scotch, Loch Lomond 

Miss Athey presented programs in 
which a vocalist alternated with the 
organist, number for number. 
...Kate Elizabeth FOX 
...City Hall, Portland 
Widor, 6: Allegro; Adagio. 
Franck, Chorale Am 
Couperin, Soeur Monique 
Karg-Elert, Macht hoch die Tur 
Schumann, Canon Bm 
Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Clokey, Canyon Walls 
Russell-j, Bells of St. Anne 
...C. Albert SCHOLIN 
... Trinity Lutheran, Akron, O. 
Buxtehude, Prel.-Fugue-Chac. 
Bach, Air for G-String 

Prelude and Fugue G 
Schumann, Abendlied 
Saint-Saens, Swan 
Tchaikowsky, And. Cantabile 
Mendelssohn’s Sonata 2 
Bonnet, Song Without Words 
Russell-j, Bells of St. Anne 
Torjussen, Rising Sun; Midnight. 
Widor, 3: March 
...Dr. Leo SOWERBY 
...Fourth Presb., Chicago 
DeLamarter, Gothic Prelude 
Bach, Fantasy G 
Howells, Rhapsody Df 
Franck, Prel.-Fugue-Variations 
Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
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MR. GERALD F. FRAZEE 
was born in Wilmington, Mass., 
March 18, 1896, went to highschool 
there, and then to the New England 
Conservatory, graduating with di- 
ploma in 1916. He studied organ 
with Henry M. Dunham and Everett 
E. Truette, theory with Stuart Ma- 
son, L. C. Elson, and Arthur Shep- 
herd. His first church position was 
with the Wilmington Methodist, 
1910; this was followed after seven 
years by positions in three other 
cities, leading to his appointment in 
1927 to the Congregational Church, 
Auburndale, Mass., where he plays 
a 2-22 Austin installed in 1908, and 
directs an adult chorus and_ chil- 
dren’s choir. He is also director of 
music in Dean Academy, Franklin. 
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He married Alice H. Graves in 1919 

and has four children. He has 37 

piano pieces published and 12 in 

mss., with five published anthems. 
Published organ works: 

Chimes o’er the Lake (uw.) 

Festival March (vl.) 

Festival March 2 (ul.) 

Fountain in Moonlight (s.) 

Intermezzo (ul.) 

Pastorale Semplice (ul.) 

Sixteen 16-Measure March Themes 


(uw. ) 

In manuscript are a Fantasy on 
Familiar Hymntunes, and Finale 
Pomposo, 


—E. H. MARGETSON— 
“One of the very promising com- 
posers in this particular field of 


choral writing,” says George 
Fischer, speaking of Edward Mar- 
getson, Indian composer, whose 


works are being published by J. 
Fischer & Bro. Mr. Margetson 
was born in St. Kitts Island, B. 
W. I.; both his father and his 
mother served as organists of 
Moravian churches, and for eight 
months he himself served as sub- 
stitute for a relative at a 3m or- 
gan in Basseterre. In 1919 he 
came to America, intending to take 
a conservatory course, but instead 
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spent three years as piano student 


of Joseph Lhevinne. In 1921 he 
entered Columbia University for a 
three-year course in theory. His 
Rondo Caprice for orchestra won 
the $1000. Victor Baier Felloy.- 
ship. “It was refreshing to find 
a new composer who dared to je 
sincere, who seemed to have iio 
other aim than self-expression for 
the joy that he found in it,” says 
his publisher. On the J. Fischer 
& Bro. catalogue are these three 
secular and five church choruses: 
“Now sleeps the crimson petal” 
“O mistress mine” 

“Weep you no more sad fountains” 
“Far from my Heavenly home” 
“O come let us sing” 

“O my dear heart” 

“Search me O Lord” 
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DR. HARRY E. COOPER 
recently appointed to St. Andrew’s 
Episcopal, Kansas City. Dr. Cooper 
was born in Kansas City, took his 
highschooling there and turned his 
full attention immediately to music, 
studying organ with Edward Kreiser 
and Ernest R. Kroeger. He receiv- 
ed his Mus.B. degree in 1920 from 
Horner Institute and his Mus.Doc. 
in 1923 from Bush Conservatory. 

His first position was with Cen- 


tral Christian, Kansas City, in 1914, . 
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Organist and Musical Director 
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followed by Eastminster Presbyter- 
ian in 1922 and Country Club Chris- 
tian in 1927, from which he was ap- 
pointed to his present church where 
he plays a 4-40 Pilcher installed in 
1932 and directs an adult chorus of 
40 and boychoir of 20, with four re- 
hearsals a week. 

Dr. Cooper is head of the depart- 
ment of music of Ottawa University, 
Ottawa, Kansas, where he spends 
the first three days of each week, 
teaching organ, theory, and piano, 
with a faculty of four assistants in 
the music department. 

His father taught singing-school 
in Delaware. In 1926 he married 
Agnes Bickford and the couple have 
two children. His hobby is photog- 
raphy—backed by three fine cameras 
and complete dark-room equipment. 
His library of organ music is cross- 
indexed, using about 15,000 cards; 
his books on music total about 650. 

—BIDWELL RECITALS— 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
again issues its annual book of re- 
cital programs, for the 40th season, 
1934-5, played by Dr. Marshall Bid- 
well, 80 programs from Sept. 29 to 
June 30, 1935. Says Dr. Bidwell’s 
foreword: 

“In the preceding season an inno- 
vation in the form of choral and in- 
strumental groups was introduced. 

. In the season just closed we 
went a step further and included 
concertos with organ and other in- 
struments, thus giving the music- 
loving public an opportunity to hear 
several of the great standard works 
not heretofore presented in the re- 
citals at Carnegie Institute. As a 
result of this departure, new life was 
injected and greater variety iimpart- 
ed to the programs. The organ more 
than ever proved its inestimable 
value, not only as a solo instrument 
but in effective combination with 
other instruments. 

“Instead of confining the reper- 
toire to the performance of organ 
music alone, it has been demonstrat- 
ed that the service of this great or- 
gan attains its fullest value when it 
brings into use other instruments, 
thereby creating that wealth of in- 
spiration possible only through the 
great concerted works of the mas- 
ters. These innovations have re- 
sulted in a notable increase in at- 
tendance Most of the recitals 
were broadcast.” 

The organ is an Aeolian-Skinner 
of _of about 126 ome, of which thirty 























HUGH McAMIS 


Sherman Square Studios - 160 West 73rd St., New York 


or more are “new or completely re- 
voiced.” Some figures taken from 
the book: 
2934 Recitals to date 
Organ compositions 
Composers 
American composers 
Bach 
Wagner 
Beethoven 
Mendelssohn 
Guilmant 
Chopin, Handel, Tchaikowsky 
Schubert 
Debussy, Karg-Elert, Saint- 
Saens, Widor 
Brahms, Dubois, Franck 
? Edmundson, Gaul, MacDowell 
5 Dethier, Floyd, Grieg, Korsa- 
kov, Massenet, Miller, 
Rogers 
Organ-Orchestra 
Guilmant’s First ‘Symphony’ 
Handel’s Concerto 4 
Organ-Piano 
Chopin, Concerto Em 
Grieg, Concerto Am 
Liszt, Concerto Ef 
Rubinstein, Concerto Dm 
Schumann, Concerto Am 
Tchaikowsky, Concerto Bim 
—WICKS ADDITIONS— 
The Wicks Pipe Organ Co. has add- 
ed to its staff of voices Joseph 
Weickhardt who began work with 
his father in 1905 in the Weickhardt 
Organ Co., with particular attention 
to low-pressure work—the point of 
particular interest to the Wicks staff. 
The Wicks voicing-staff added J. A. 
Schaefer in 1933, Henry Vincent 
Willis in 1934, and Mr. Weickhardt 
in August this year. “In recent 
months special Diapason and flute 
scales have been developed; typical 
Willis Diapasons and reeds will ap- 
pear in the organ for St. John’s 
Church, Indianapolis, scheduled for 
October installation; low wind is 
employed throughout, nothing higher 
than 4” being used.” 
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—SHURE PROGRAM— 
Miss Constance Clokey gave a re- 
cital of compositions by R. Deane 
Shure, in the First Presbyterian, 
Winfield, Kan. Miss Clokey was 
recently appointed to the College 
of the Ozarks. 

—NEED SUBSTITUTES :— 
T.A.O.’s registration bureau has 
on hand the names and addresses 
of organists who are competent 
and available for any and _ all 
varieties of work, permanent and 
substitute. 

—A GOOD IDEA— 

“The ushers are requested to ad- 
mit no one during the reading of 
the scripture and the singing of 
the anthems,” says a footnote on 
the calendar of the First Baptist 
Church, Atlanta, where George 
Lee Hamrick is organist. 
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H. William Hawke 
Mus. Bac. (Tor.) 
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Horace M. Hollister 
M. S. M. 
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Organist and Director of Music 
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Worcester, Mass. 
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MR. HERBERT RALPH WARD 
who resumes his regular Tuesday 
recitals on the 3-40 Skinner in St. 
Paul’s Chapel, New York City. Mr. 
Ward, native of Brooklyn, was ap- 
pointed to this historic Chapel in 
1929 when the present organ was in- 
stalled, with its display-pipes deco- 
rated in 24-karat gold. The choir is 
a select organizaticn of paid voices 
(5s. 3c. 3t. 3b.) working through the 
busy season on two rehearsals a 
week. 

The recitals are played Tuesdays 
at 1:00 and the Chapel itself adds 
further incentive for a visit. The 
building was erected in 1766, George 
Washington attended services there, 
and the organ-case that now carries 
its rich gold decoration came from 
England in 1802. 

—PRIZE— 
The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany offers three prizes, $1,000., 
$500., and $250., for “chamber 
music” compositions by American 
composers, native or naturalized; 
competition closes Feb. 29. 
—DeLAMARTER— 
Mrs. Eric DeLamarter died Sept. 
1 at her home in Winnetka after a 
year’s illness. 
—WILLIAMS— 

Dr. Charles Lee Williams, organ- 
ist and choral conductor, died Aug. 
29, on the eve of the three-choirs 
festival which he had conducted 
for many years. He was born May 
1, 1853, in Winchester, Eng., serv- 
ed as organist of Gloucester Cathe- 
dral for sixteen years, and compos- 
ed “a considerable amount” of 
church music. 
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—KARG-ELERT— 
British organists paid tribute to tie 
composer in a program of his works 
played by four organists. Since ‘iis 
birthday was Nov. 21, 1879, woul: it 
not be appropriate for our largest 
cities to present some Karg-E\-rt 


' programs this November? 


Incidentally some of the spe ial 
Karg-Elert photos mentioned on 
page 408, August 1933, have arrived 
in America and prove to be quite at- 
tractive. The photos themselves ire 
414” by 614” mounted on 10” x 12” 
mats. Miss Karg-Elert may be ad- 
dressed at 111 Elison Strasse, Leip. 
zig, Germany. 
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—KRAFT ANTHEM LIST— 
The following anthems were used by 
Edwin Arthur Kraft with his boy- 
choir in Trinity Cathedral, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, this year since Jan. 6: 
Gale, Sing O Heavens (5) 

Smart, Lord is my Shepherd (5) 
Sullivan, O love the Lord (4) 

Abt, Through the day (3) 

Matthews, Praise be Thine (4) 
Ficld, Lord of our life (2) 

Dvorak, Blessed Jesu (4) 
Matthews, Blessed be Thou (2) 
Gounod, Unfold ye portals (2) 
Woodward, Radiant morn (2) 
Shepherd, O Jesu Who art gone (3) 
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Taylor, Lift up your heads (2) 

Mr. Kraft continues the policy of 
frequent repetition, as shown by the 
figures; generally the same offertory 
anthem is used for both morning and 
evening services of any Sunday, 
though that is by no means invari- 
able. However it is the invariable 
custom to play a postludial recital 
after evensong, usually consisting of 
five numbers; during July three of 
the recitals were extended to ten 
numbers each. The Monday eve- 
ning recitals at 8:15 for the season 
are scheduled for the first Mondays 
of Oct., Nov., Dec., April, and May. 
... Seth BINGHAM 
...Madison Ave. Presb., New York 
... Repertoire Additions 1934-5 
Bach, ar. Holst, All people 
Bach, Crucifixus 

Lauda Zion 

Sleepers wake 
Bingham, Benedictus es 
ar. Buchanan, One morning early 
Byrd, Iustorum animae 
Mueller, I will lift up 
Palestrina, Hodie Christus 

Tenebrae factae sunt 
ar. Powell, Ye nations all 
Rachmaninoff, Cherubim song 
ar. Rufty, There is a land 

Vale of tears 
Sowerby, Great is the Lord 
Vittoria, O magnum mysterium 
Willan, Magnificat 
Williams, Dearest Thou 

He is risen 
ar. Whitehead, Ye choirs 

Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
maintains an elaborate music or- 
ganization, with Horace M. Hol- 
lister, M.S.M., as associate organist 
with Mr. Bingham, in charge of the 
junior choirs. The adult chorus is 
largely volunteer. 


—WHEATON, ILL.— 
Wheaton College has appointed 
Frank Van Dusen guest instructor 
in organ, theory, and piano; and 
Wilbur F. Swanson instructor in 
organ, theory, and history. Mr. 
Van Dusen will teach advanced or- 
gan and piano, with classes in form 
and analysis; he continues as usual 
with the American Conservatory 
and the First Baptist of Elgin. 

—RUTLEDGE, PA.— 
Wallace D. Heaton of Chambers 
Memorial Presbyterian will give a 
recital on the fourth Thursday eve- 
nings of the next nine months, un- 
der the sponsorship of the choir as- 
sociation. 
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—SEIBERT COURSE— 
The Lutheran School for Organ- 
ists and Choir Directors conducted 
in New York by Dr. Henry F. Sei- 
bert enrolled 24 registrants from 
13 cities, including organists from 
three Pennsylvania cities and from 
Washington, D. C. ; 

Sept. 29 Dr. Seibert gave a short 
recital, explanation, and demonstra- 
tion of Lutheran liturgy in Im- 
manuel Lutheran, Meriden, Conn. 

—ILLINOIS WESLEYAN— 
Frank B. Jordan of Illinois Wes- 
leyan University reports the organ 
classes filled for the season, with 
twelve applicants rejected for lack 
of room on the schedules ; organ stu- 
dents to gain admittance now must 
satisfy both Prof. Jordan and his as- 
sistant in the organ department as to 
their preparatory work. 
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ATHEY,, Edith B. 
Hamline M. E. Church, 
Washington Memorial Park, 
The 8. H. Hines Funeral Home, 
Washington. D C 


11,118 Clifton Bivd., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Theory Department, Baldwin-Wallace College, 
Berea, Ohios 
BIGGS, E. Power 
§1 pee 8t., een Mass. 


TIAN, 
University School of Mute, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

*CLOKEY, Joseph W 
Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 

COOPER, Harry E., Mus.D., F.A.G.O. 
Organist, St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church, 
Kansas City, Mo. Head of Department of 
Music, Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kansas. 

*DARNELL, Grace Leeds 

*DICKINSON, Clerence, Mus. Doc. 

D » Ferdinand, 

Temple Sinai; 

Prof. of Organ and Counterpoint, 
Loyola University College of Music; 
1915 Calhoun St., New Orleans, La. 

ay Hg Garth 
New Castle, 

EIGE. NSOHENK, Dr. Edward 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Il. 

FAIRCLOUGH, Geo. H., F.A.G.O. 

M. Mus.; Recitals, Instruction; Org. and Prof. 
ef Organ, University of Minnesota; Org.- 
Choirmaster, St. John’s Episcopal Church; 
Studio, 26 Dyer Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 

FOX, Virgil 
1114 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 

*GLEASON, Harold 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y 

*GOODWIN, Hugo, F.A.G.0 

HARRIS, Ralph A., M.S.M., F.A.G.0O. 
Organist and Choirmaster, St. Paul’s Church, 
167 St. Paul’s Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

a. Ray, Mus, Doc. 

HH. Mas. Bac. 
HOLLISTER, Horace M., M.S.M. 
JONES, WM. H., A.A.G.O. 

Director of Music, St. Mary's School; Organ- 
\st-Choirmaster, Christ Church: Raleigh, Cc. 

*JORDAN, Frank B., M. Mus 

*KRAFT, Edwin Arthur 
Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, Ohio. 

be Bernard R. 


LaBERGE, 
2 West 46th St., New York. 
LOCKWOOD, Charlotte 
303 West 74th St., New York City. 
LOUD, John H F.A.G.O. 
Recitals, Instruction; Park Street Church. 
Boston (1915); 
13 Denton Road West, Wellesley, Mass. 
*LUARD, Thorndike 
McAMIS, Hugh 
160 West 73rd St., New hig N. Y. 
MIRANDA, Max Garver, Mus. Bac. A.A.G.O. 
Dir. Mus. Dept. and Colleg e oss. Beloit Col- 
lege; First Presbyterian urch 
Residence: 931 Church &t., Beloit, Wis. 


Ernest 
“MUEL. LER, Carl F. 
Clande L., F.A.G.O. 

<omaseana. John V. 

PEASE, Sibtey G. 
Resident Organist, Elks Temple; 
Associate Organist, Angelus Temple; 
Res.: 322 8. Mansfield Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


POISTER, Arthur 
University of Redlands, Redlands, Calif. 
PORTER, Hugh 


62 West 84th St., New York City. 
*REIMENCHNEIDER, Albert 


ROSE, Arthur, M. A., Mus. 

Trinity School, 139 West 9ist St. (1911) 

79 Manhattan Ave., New York (ACad. 2-5892) 
sSAXTON, Stanley E_ 


SCHREINER, Alexander 
University of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 
*SCHWAB, Harold 
SEIBERT, Henry F., Mus. Doc, 
Official Organist, The Town Hall, 
The Town Hall, New York. 
*SIMON, Ernest 
STEAD, Franklin 
Concert Organist; Organist and Director. 
Starrett School for Girls; 
4426 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
*STRONG, Theodore 


2520 Madison St. Wilmington, Del. 
e A. 
THOMPSON, Van Denman, Mus. Bac., 
F.A.G.0.; De Pauw University, 
Groenenatio, Ind. 


H. 
First Presbyterian, New Castle, Penna. 
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WEINRICH, Cari 
77 Jefferson Road, po sooner N. J. 
WESTERFIELD, W., F.A.G.O. 
Org., Ch. of St. Mary the Virgin; N. Y. Repre- 
sentative “Orgoblo” (see adv.); 165 Bainbridge 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. JEfferson 3-8010. 
Ernest 


ITE, 
Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
*WHI . 


s 
St. Stephen’s Church, Sewickley, Penna. 
YON, Pietro A. 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 
*ZEUCH, 


m. 
First Church in Boston, Boston, Mass. 
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GOLDSWORTHY, Wm. A. 
234 East lith St.. New York, N. Y. 
ORGAN SCHOOL, 
61 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
OBERLIN CO 


NSERVATORY 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 
VAN DUSEN, Frank, Mus. Bac. 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
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FISCHER, J. FISCHER & BRO. 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
SCHMIDT, The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: 677 Fifth Ave. New York. 
Res.-Studio: 689 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Factory, Boston, Mass. 

CASAVANT FRERES 
6t. Hyacinthe, P. Q., Canada. 

DOHRING, Gustav F. 

225 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 

ESTEY ORGAN CORPORATIOY 
Brattleboro, Vermont. 

HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 

Main Office and Factory: Alliance, Ohio. 
New York: G. F. Dohring, 226 Fifth Ave. 


KILGEN, GEO. & SON, INC. 
Main: 4016 No. Union Bivd., St. Louis, Mo 
Boston: 20 8. Atlantic 8t. 

Chicago: 304 Wrigley Bldg. 
Denver: 856 Harrison St. 
Detroit: 1005 Ferdinand Ave. 
Los Angeles: 150 Glendale Blvd. 
New York: 109 West 67th 8t. 
Pittsburgh: 205 Edmond St. 
Salt Lake City: 616 we 7 Bldg. 
San Antonio: 103 Dil 
Seattle: 4212 Phinney Ave. 

: 1019 Platt st. 


KIMBALL, W. W. CO. 
Main Office: Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
New York: 666 Fifth Avenue. 
MIDMER-LOSH INC. 
Merrick, L. LL, N. Y. 


MOLLER, M. P. 
Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
Chicago, Ill.: 332 8. Michigan Ave. 
New York: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 1308 Architects Bldg. 
WICKS PIPE ORGAN CO. 
Highland, Illinois. 
WURLITZER, The Rudolph W. Mfg. Co., 
Factory: North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
New York: 120 West 42nd St. 








Organ Architects 














BARNES, William H. 

1100 8S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
ELLIOT, Robert Pier 

2242 Munitions Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
RICHARDS, Emerson 

Atlantic City, N. J. 


TURNER, Tyler 
202 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 


Equipment and Various| 




















ion 
Consult Rangertone Inc. 
DEAGAN, Jd. C., Co, 
Percussion instruments. 
4217 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Electrotones 
Consult Rangertone Inc. 


See Spencer Turbine Co. 
Recording 


See Rangertone Inc. 
RANGERTONE, INC. 

201 Verona Ave., Newark, N. J. 
SPENCER TURBINE le 

Blowers, 

Hartford, Conn. 












Custodians | 
and Rebuilders 


DOHRING, Gustav F. 
Edgewater-on-Hudson, a J. 


MOHR,  & . 
2899 Valentine Ave., New York. 
8C , G. 
Church organs rebuilt, tuned, repaired; yearly 


contracts; Blowing plants installed; etc. 
1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. WHst. 17-3944. 


| T.A.O. Directory 








AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE 

Richmond Station 8. I.. New York, N. Y. 
BARNES, Dr. Wm. H. 

Associate Editor, Organ Department, 

1100 8. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
BRANT, Leroy V. 

Contributor, Church Department, 

The Institute of Music, San Jose, Calif. 
DIGGLE, Dr. Roland 

Contributor, Review Department, 

260 8S. Citrus Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
DUNHAM, Rowland W. 

Associate Editor, Church Department, 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 


ORGAN I INC, 
Richmond Station 8. I., New York, N. Y 
vo Elizabeth Van Fieet 
Contributor, Children’s Choir 
110 Main 8t., Flemington, N. J. 








Our Schedule 


Ist of month, copies delivered to 
subscribers in all States; 
2oth of preceding month, last 
matling to local subscribers ; 
25th, first mailing to distant 
subscribers ; 
2oth, last form sent to press; 
15th, first form sent to press; 
roth, closing date for normal 
matter needing limited space. 
1st, all photographs and texi 
matter requiring extensive space 
Photographs: squeegee prints 
only, mailed flat, with permis- 
sion to use if cop ighted, can- 
not be pe By accepted for 
publication, person - ras console 
type not acceptable. ; 
Programs and news stems 
gladly accepted on their own 


T.A.O. is a@ cooperative jour- 
nal published exclusively f:" 
the advancement of the orge' 
profession and allied industrie: 
anything that contributes to thet 
| end will receive the magazine 
fullest support. The above 
schedule will be strictly mav- 
tained or partially ignored «“ 
the will of the The 
Editors im carry- AMERICA 


ing out the pur- ANLST 
pose of the publi- re 
cation. 
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BOOKS of distinctive MERIT 


li there are any better books on their respective subjects than those listed here, we do not 
know where to find them. This listing is maintained as a service to T.A.O. readers, first 
to place at their command a list of the best books on all subjects pertaining to the 
organist, and second to enable them to secure the books with minimum trouble 
and at minimum cost. Please order direct through T.A.O. office. * Imported, 
on order only; + subject to change, exact cost will be obtained on request. 





A-t of Improvisation 


by T. CARL WHITMER 

9x: », 72p., thoroughly illustrated, $2.50. Best 
bock on its subject; shows how to begin the 
daily practise of improvising and carry it on to 
success; detailed, practical, invaluable. 


Bach—a Biography 


by CHARLES SANFORD TERRY 


6x9, 350p., many illustrations, $7.50. A thorough 
and complete presentation of the life of Bach; 
by all odds the best of the one-book biogra- 
phies. 


Bach’s Life—Chronologically 


by T. SCOTT BUHRMAN 


5x7, 54p., 7 plates, $1.25. A most convenient 
reference biography; all the facts; stoplists of 
all organs Bach regularly played; complete list 
of all his positions; etc., etc. 


Bach’s Organ Works 


by A. EAGLEFIELD HULL 

5x8, 189p., innumerable thematics, $2.50. 
Analytical and historical notes about every or- 
gan composition by Bach, all in alphabetical 
order, themes shown for each, stoplists “of the 
organs Bach knew; a book worth ten times 
its price. 


Choral Technique and Inter- 


by HENRY COWARD pretation 
6x8, 321p., $3.75. Finest book for the choir- 
master, no padding, no theorizing; of greatest 
practical value. 


The Church Organ 


by NOEL BONAVIA-HUNT 

1x8, 108p., illastrated, $2.00. Rich mine of in- 
formation on voicing, scales, tuning, Diapason 
chorus, and how tone quality may be changed 
by voicing and treatment of mouth, languid, 
ete. 


Cinema and Theater Organ* 


by REGINALD WHITWORTH 


ix10, 112p., illustrated, $4.25. Clearly-explained 

drawings of electric actions of theater organs; 

—" diagrams; some famous theater stop- 
ts, 


Contemporary American 


by WM. H. BARNES Organ 


1x10, 341p., profusely illustrated, $2.50. The 
Mecharics of the modern organ, amazingly 
complee book on modern organ action. 


Decoration Artistique des 
Buffets d’Orgue* 


by GEORGES SERVIERES 

9x12, 225p., profusely illustrated, $12.00f. 
Magnificent pictures and descriptions of French 
organ-cases; paper-bound; French text. 


Dictionary of Organ Stops 


by J. I. WEDGWOOD 


6x9, 190p., illustrated, $3.25. The old classic, 
published in 1905, and still the favorite of 
many; some unique and splendid illustrations. 


The Electric Organ 


by REGINALD WHITWORTH 


7x10, 199p., 100 illustrations, $6.50. Complete 
picture of modern British action, superbly clear 
drawings minutely explained; shows how a 
modern organ works. 


Father Smith* 


by ANDREW FREEMAN 


7x10, 96p., many illustrations, $3.00. Biogra- 
phy of the noted organ-builder, exhaustive rec- 
ord of his work—stoplists, history, case-photo- 
graphs, etc. 


Fugue Writing 

by A. MADELEY RICHARDSON 
6x9, 90p., illustrated, $1.50. Complete expo- 
sition of all the elements of a fugue, gives full 


understanding of fugue-form, shows how to 
write fugues. 


Het Orgel in de Nederlanden* 


by FLORIS VAN DER MUEREN 


6x10, 275p., 65 plates, paper-bound, $10.50}. In 
Flemish; only book dealing with Netherland 
organ-building. 


How to Build a Chamber 


by H. F. MILNE Organ 


5x7, 169p., profusely illustrated, $3.00. Best 
book available on its subject; tells how to lay 
out scales, make pipes, voice and tune, make 
action, and build complete tracker organ. 


Johann Sebastian Bach* 


by JOHANN NIKOLAUS FORKEL 
6x9, 310p., $5.007. The original Forkel trans- 


lated with corrections by Terry; second half 
of book gives valuable tables and data on 


Bach’s compositions. (Original English edition 
also available occasionally in second-hand 
copies, over 100 years old; rare and difficult to 
get; $10.00f.) 


The Life of Bach* 


by PHILIPP SPITTA 


6x9, 1782p., 3-vol., $21.00f. Most complete and 
exhaustive biography in English; innumerable 
Bach letters and documents given in full; the 
whole Bach period thoroughly covered in de- 
tail; will undoubtedly forever remain the 
supreme Bach biography. 


The Modern Organ 


by ERNEST M. SKINNER 


7x11, 48p., illustrated, $1.25. A master-builder 
deals with a few of the elements that make 
organs artistic. 


Modern Organ Stops 


by NOEL BONAVIA-HUNT 


8x10, 112p., illustrated, $3.75. The Author is 
noted in England as an independent voicer; 
his book is therefore valuable also for its voic- 
ing suggestions. 


Modern Studies in Organ 


by N. BONAVIA-HUNT —‘Tone* 


5x7, 179p., illustrated, $2.75. Deals with the 
Author’s theories of voicing, a serious discus- 
sion of tone as influenced by the voicer’s art. 


The Organ in France 


by WALLACE GOODRICH 


6x9, 169p., illustrated, $3.00. Delightful, infor- 
mative, a study of French organs and liter- 
ature, 17 famous Paris stoplists, glossary of 


French terms. 


Organ Stops 


by GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY 


6x9, 294p., illustrated, $2.50. The most com- 
plete and authoritative dictionary of organ reg- 
isters ever published. 


Protestant Church Music in 


by A. T. DAVISON America 
6x8, 182p., $2.50. A vigorous, inspiring discus- 
sion; every organist who reads it will improve 
his own church music. 


Temple of Tone 


by GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY 


7x10, 262p., $5.00. The tonal ideas of the 
world’s first great organ architect; published 
posthumously; appendix gives extensive biog- 
raphical sketch of the Anthor. 


We pay postage—cash with order, or c.o.d.—no on-approval privileges—all prices net 
Orders accepted for delivery in U. S. A. only 
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improved.” 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A MUSICAL 
ACHIEVEMENT 


Musicians and musical authorities everywhere have been outspoken 
in their praise of Kilgen organs recently installed, heralding them 
as musical achievements. Such praise has been generously given to 


these recently installed large Three Manual Kilgen Organs: 


Columbia, Mo. 


St. Mary’s Catholic Church . . . Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Hartford, Conn. 


» 


Trinitatis Lutheran Church. . . Jersey City, N. J. 


“It is indeed to the credit of the Kilgen Brothers,” writes George 
L. Scott, recitalist and organist of the University Methodist Church, 


St. Louis, “that an already great instrument is so constantly being 


Geo. Kilgen & Son, tue. 


Organ Builders for Over 300 years 


4012 N: Union Boulevard 


DETROIT and other principal citie 
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